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POINTS OF VIEW FOR TEACHERS 


“Learn how to do things” is the watchword of all vocational 
training, and English for vocational students must first of all 
banish the academic question-mark. To know the answers to 
questions is nothing. The only test of practical knowledge is 
ability to do the things which instinctively and automatically prove 
the knowledge. This is largely a change of mental attitude from 
the dry, old-fashioned, analytic way of teaching, to the new method 
of inspiring leadership in which the teacher sets out with the boys 
and girls to “play the grammar game,” just as grown-up men and 
women play it in business. In business nobody ever asks, What 
is a declarative sentence? but failure to place a question-mark 
at the end of an interrogative sentence or a period at the end of a 
declarative sentence brings instant criticism. Anyone who can 
place the question-mark, the period, and the exclamation point 
correctly can do all the things involved in knowing the different 
kinds of sentences; and ability to define the different kinds of 


1 Special report to the Permanent Committee on Standardization of Commercial 
Studies, Business Section, National Education Association. 
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sentences really and truly has little or nothing to do wit knowing 
where to place those punctuation marks. 

The first step toward doing things is clear thinking. Syste- 
matic education in accurate, intelligent thinking is the first step. 

The second step is not so obvious, but it is none the less the 
true second step—sympathetic feeling. Unless a correspondent 
feels sympathetically toward the customer he cannot write a good 
letter. No more can a pupil learn a lesson in grammar who does 
not feel in sympathy with the teacher. Inspiring leadership on 
the part of the teacher means cultivating the sympathy of the 
pupils, and completely abandoning the old method of driving. 
You can’t lead when you stand behind with a stick in your hand, 
nor can you be both behind and in front at the same time. 

Vocational training demands that the teacher give up definitely 
and forever being a driver, a crammer, a nemesis, in order that she 
or he may be a friend, a helper, a leader, an expert in appealing 
to the sympathies of the audience. And of course the teacher who 
knows how to lead sympathetically will teach the pupils to become 
sympathetic leaders, will cultivate the power to feel as well as to 
think. 

First, clear thinking; then sympathetic feeling; lastly intelli- 
gent action. Vocational education leads to action, to doing things; 
but it can reach that stage only through the development of clear 
thinking and strong feeling, the first the guide and the second the 
motive power on which action depends. 


FIRST YEAR 
SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR AND HOW TO TEACH IT 


The very first thing that pupils need in English when they 
enter the high school is a test as to whether they really have the 
tools, the terms, which are needed to carry on a course in English 
without waste of time or effort. 

They are supposed to have mastered the simple foundation 
principles of grammar in the grammar school. They think they 
don’t need to study that subject any more, and strongly resent 
an effort to cram the old rot down their throats. Now they are 
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right—they are absolutely right. The high school is no place to 
teach them over again what they really have learned in the grammar 
school, nur indeed is it the place to teach them what they should 
have learned but perhaps did not. The high school is the place 
for a new point of view. The first work in a high-school vocational 
course in English is learning how to use grammar in business. 
Now that is a very different subject, and proposing it is the key 
to getting the sympathetic assistance and co-operation of the pupils, 
without which the work would be futile. 


GETTING PUPILS TO LIKE GRAMMAR 
This is the way I should talk to a class: 


You are about to prepare yourselves to meet the problems of business— 
you want to learn how to do the things that will make money, for unless you 
really make money for your employers you will not get any salaries from them. 
They pay salaries only to those who earn for them more than they pay as 
salaries. One of the very first things a business man wants you to do is to 
talk to somebody so that somebody will understand clearly what you mean 
(not be annoyed because of your bad way of saying it), and then go away 
thinking only of doing the things about which you have been talking. You 
may be the office boy, who has been sent on an errand, of whom the head of 
the house wants to know what you did and how you performed your errand. 
Are you going to stumble along so that he gets fighting mad before you have 
finished and says, “I will never send that boy on an errand for me again if 
he can’t tell what he did better than that”? Suppose you say, “I seen the 
man and he says he done the work all right.’”’ The business man says, “What 
kind of family did that boy come from to say ‘1 seen’ for ‘I saw’ and ‘he 
done’ for ‘he did’? He says he went to the high school, but if he had really 
ever been there he wouldn’t make such gross errors of grammar as that.” 
Or perhaps you start to tell something and forget to give your subject any 
verb or your verb the right subject, and as a result nobody can understand what 
you are talking about. 

Here is a sentence from a country newspaper which sounds very much 
like an errand boy trying to tell what happened in the stable where he had 
been sent to find out what was the matter: “Hugh Metcalf had a horse which 
got so disgusted over the storm that we had on the night of the third that she 
committed suicide by playing with its mate and lost her balance and fell over 
the partition and hung herself.”” That sounds ridiculous to you, but do you 
know just what is the matter with it? Now tell me one thing you think is 
the trouble (hands up). Tell me another thing (and so on). 

You have studied grammar in the grammar school; I should like to give 
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you a few lessons on how to use grammar in the business office so that you 
may know what is right and what is wrong, and may be able to tell what is 
the matter with things you suspect are not just right. Grammar should be a 
simple little measuring stick by which you can test a phrase or sentence and 
tell whether it is right or not. You don’t know how to use grammar in that 
way now. You know a lot of rules and definitions, some of which would help 
you and some of which would never be of any use to you. First, I should like 
to run over those rules and definitions and see which ones are likely to be useful 
and which ones cannot be useful, so we will not burden ourselves trying to 
remember things we can’t use in the business office. How many would like 
to take a brief review of grammar to see how its rules can be used in a business 
office ? 

Of course I don’t want to make you study grammar when you don’t need 
to. If you know grammar well already, that is enough. The business man 
doesn’t care anything about whether you know rules or definitions or not, 
but he does want you to know what is right and what is wrong and be able to 
give your reasons. Just by way of finding out what you know I should like 
to give a business man’s examination in practical grammar. Here is the 
examination: 


Rewrite the following sentences with the correct word:* , 
To (who—whom) did you refer? 
(Who—whom) is it you refer to? 

It is just between you and (I—me). 

It seems to be (he—him) who will be chosen. 
(Who—whom) do you think it is? 

I do not understand (it’s—its) meaning. 
(It’s—its) a new plan in this establishment. b 
He (don’t—doesn’t) like me. 

Neither I nor Mary (like—likes) him. 

The school’s hours are from nine to three. 

I (shan’t—won’t) do it for you. 

I (shan’t—won’t) be able to make that train. 

(Shan’t—won’t) you go with me to the lawn party? 

I (will—shall) give you a part of my luncheon. 

All the little girls and boys (have—has) sticks of candy. 

Every little boy and girl (has—have) (a stick—sticks) of candy. 

Politics (is—are) the curse of this city. 

John Wanamaker & Co. (have—has) a store in New York. 

The John Wanamaker Company (have—has) a store in New York. 

The American people (hasn’t—haven’t) eradicated (graft—“‘graft”’) entirely. 
The (alumni—alumnae) of Harvard College are holding a meeting. 


/ *An 80-question test in grammar and a similar test in punctuation may be 
* secured at 10 cents a dozen from the School of English, 1411 Security Bldg., Chicago; 
specimens free to teachers. 
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(These—this) phenomena (is—are) very interesting. 

Ethics (demand—demands) a higher standard. 

By (this—these) means he won the election. 

(Has he arrived yesterday—did he arrive yesterday ?) 

(Has he come in this morning—did he come in this morning ?) 

(I already wrote you a long letter—I have already written you.) 
Can you tell me who first said honesty (is—was) the best policy ? 
The house was (to be—to have been) sold this morning. 


A review course in grammar for vocational students in the 
high school must be short—completed in three months to one 
semester. Only principles bearing directly on problems of correct- 
ness in writing and speaking should be taken up—yet there should 
be a logical completeness of the subject. Fragments such as are 
given in many so-called ‘‘ business English” books are of little use. 
The exercises and illustrations should be drawn only from sentences 
and phrases in which errors are likely to be made, so that those 
who lack the analytic faculty necessary to apply principles success- 
fully may at any rate learn empirically that this is right and that 
is wrong. The aim should be to give the pupil a little instrument 
by which to test the correctness or incorrectness of any sentence, 
to enable the pupil to have some standard for knowing (not 
guessing but KNOWING) what is right and why. Any high-school 
graduate ought to have this endowment. Thousands of attempts 
have been made to mingle the grammar teaching with composition 
work, so as to take it up a little at a time; but the result has always 
been failure. When you are studying analysis of right and wrong 
in language you must concentrate your mind upon it every day. 
Without this intense concentration, failure is certain. 

This grammar review must come first in the course because: 

1. Pupils will work on it when they first enter the high school, 
since then they are prepared to do anything; but once they get 
a taste of the more interesting correspondence or composition 
work, they refuse to give serious attention to grammar; and 
because— 

2. Grammar must be taught incidentally all through the high- 
school course, and this review at the beginning gives pupils the 
working machinery, the foundation principles to be illustrated and 
referred to. 
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Along with this simplified practical review of grammar should go: 

a) A good course in common-sense punctuation, 

b) Practical rhetorical criticism (since formal rhetoric will not 
be taken up later in the course) on words often misused, arrange- 
ment of words in sentences, tone in writing, etc., and 

c) Miscellaneous matters of correctness in writing and speak- 
ing, such as proper abbreviations, proofreading marks, the com- 
pounding of words, etc. 

Standard books on grammar are too full and too complicated, 
and the newer books on practical English are too fragmentary. 
A simplified vocational review text on correct English should be 
found, and it should be made the uniform standard for all teachers 
from the first year to the last. If that is done there will be no 
occasion for another review of grammar in the last year in the high 
school. Incidentally, in order to lighten the work of the first 
semester, social letter writing, or a series of reports on business 
observation trips, should be taken up once a week along with the 
correct English. 


COMMON-SENSE PUNCTUATION 


Business writing of all kinds is decidedly more simple than 
literary writing, and punctuation for vocational students needs 
to be a very simple form of punctuation. For example, the colon 
is seldom found in business writing except after letter salutations 
and ‘‘the following,” and the semicolon is used only occasionally. 

What is wanted first of all is a feeling or instinct for word- 
groups. I have been somewhat ridiculed for advocating that 
business students punctuate as they feel, but no didactic or analytic 
rules will produce the sense for word-grouping that is at the bottom 
of practical punctuation. That sense cannot be developed in 
one or two lessons, but only by continued effort along the lines of 
habit building, just as the art of painting or music is taught. 

At the outset the foundation principle should be established 
that no punctuation mark should be used which does not help to make 
the meaning clear. In business writing there is little occasion for 
applying rules for punctuation arbitrarily, or for any other reason 
than to make the meaning clear. The punctuation of the opening 
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and close of a letter are more or less conventional, and should be 
taught as conventions; but in the body of the letter the common- 
sense rule of using no punctuation mark except to make the mean- 
ing clear helps the pupil to start from the right point of view, 
namely, that punctuation marks are confusing and ought never 
to be used unless there is some specific reason for using them. 
They are like little connecting words, very useful in expressing 
shades of meaning and showing relationships, but very annoying 
when inserted hit or miss. 

High-school pupils are supposed to know the elementary rules 
for capital letters, which should be merely reviewed (the attitude 
of review is the right attitude toward the pupil, who does not 
like to have the teacher assume complete ignorance on his part 
about things which he already partly knows). The need of pla- 
cing a period, question-mark, or exclamation point at the end of 
every sentence may also be assumed as common knowledge. Cor- 
recting the habit of running sentences together should be taken 
up later, after the comma has been studied, for the distinction 
between logical associations and grammatical relationships is a dif- 
ficult one to learn, and can be taught more easily after the study 
of clauses and phrases has been taken up. For example, many 
persons fail to see why a sentence beginning with “then” should 
not be separated from a preceding sentence by a comma when a 
clause beginning with “‘when” is regularly so separated. The 
logical sequence is confused with the grammatical sequence, and 
careful teaching of this distinction is the only thing that will really 
overcome the habit of running sentences together. Such persons 
do not really understand what a sentence is—that it is a gram- 
matical structure, which is different from a logical association 
or sequence. 

After the preliminary work, a good deal of time and attention 
should be concentrated on developing in the pupils the sense for 
word-groups that are to be separated by commas, and just how the 
meaning of sentences is changed by the insertion or omission of 
commas. Memorizing arbitrary rules and trying to apply them 
arbitrarily is the source of failure in the teaching of punctuation. 
Carefully examining the meaning of sentences, and showing just 
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how the meaning is more exactly expressed by inserting commas, 
is the true method with vocational students, who want something 
they can use in the business office. 

Since business writing is simple, rules actually required for use 
in business writing are very few indeed. I would separate rules 
that need to be understood for purposes of reading and understand- 
ing complicated literary productions, and those that need to be 
used in everyday practice. It is certain that when no distinction 
is made between those which are to be mastered for use and those 
which are to be comprehended for intelligent reading, practical 
progress will be slight. 

What injury arbitrary rules have done may be seen in case of 
sequences of words, the last two of which are connected by “and.”’ 
The idea that “and” was replaced by the comma and that no 
comma was to be used when the ‘“‘and” occurred has made it 
impossible for us to punctuate intelligently such groups of words 
as “‘The children should master commas and periods, capitals and 
small letters, and clauses and phrases.” Under the ordinary rules 
widely in vogue the comma after “‘letters’”” would be omitted and 
clear expression would be impossible. The principle should be 
established that the commas really separate equal members in the 
sequence of words or groups of words. That is perhaps the first 
step in teaching the use of the comma. 

Setting clauses off by commas first requires a study of what 
clauses are, and then a realization of the difference in meaning 
between a restrictive and a non-restrictive clause. That differ- 
ence requires a long time to teach, but it is worth teaching. Set- 
ting off injected words or explanatory words or phrases is easily 
comprehended, once the idea of restriction and non-restriction is 
understood. 

Finally we may take up the use of the comma to indicate a 
resting place, to group words so as to prevent confusion. That is 
very largely a matter of instinct and judgment rather than of rules, 
though such suggestions as that usually a disjunctive conjunction 
like ‘‘but” might be preceded by a comma, where a conjunctive 
conjunction like “and” or “or’’ would be preceded by a comma 
only when it connects the parts of a compound sentence in which 
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the second subject as well as the second verb is different, are useful. 
Developing the sense of word-values is the important thing. 

If these three principles (counting the setting-off of injected 
words as a corollary of the principle of restrictive and non-restric- 
tive) are clearly established and developed into a habit of thinking, 
any letter writer has a sure foundation for punctuation. After 
they are mastered the habit of running sentences together because 
of some logical association or sequence will almost automatically 
disappear. Common-sense punctuation for vocational students 
therefore concentrates on these three great principles for the use 
of the comma, depending on other rules and principles largely to 
take care of themselves. 


SPELLING 


Commercial students must study spelling from a spelling- 
book. That seems to be definitely agreed on. A spelling-book 
for general high-school students seems not to be favored; but 
when it comes to concentrating on the small list of words required 
in business, where one misspelled word in a hundred is an offense, 
we must make a business of mastering spelling. 

There are about a thousand words which are often misspelled 
though commonly used. These should be studied over and over, 
in lists arranged according to the syllables or vowels, in dictation 
exercises, and in reviews with all available memory devices attached. 
Then there are two or three hundred words likely to be confused 
with one another because of similar pronunciation. These must 
be studied carefully in association with their meaning, and should 
be written in sentences—not placed side by side in pairs, which 
will teach the confusion that possibly has not before existed. 

Distinctive and general business terms ought to be studied in 
connection with their definitions or use in sentences. Most busi- 
ness spellers place all words in business lists, though many or most 
are not special business terms at all. Defining common words 
which all pupils know already is a foolish waste. Attention should 
be concentrated on the really technical words which need defini- 
tion. Of these there is not a very great number to be found in any 
business speller. The large lists are padded out with common terms. 
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Words often mispronounced should be studied by themselves 
purely for their pronunciation, because the pronouncing vocabulary 
is quite different from the writing vocabulary, and you can’t really 
learn more than one thing at a time. Covering all words with dia- 
critical marks makes sure that no attention will be paid to any of 
them, and the thing that really needs to be learned will be so buried 
that it will be missed entirely. 

Finally, old-fashioned etymology, or word-building, should be 
studied from the modern common-sense and practical point of 
view. There are in the English language some 250,000 words. A 
thousand or so are irregular and must be memorized. The rest 
are either regularly derived from the common irregular words or 
they are formed according to regular principles. Few school 
children know what the regular way of spelling an English word is, 
and are just as likely to spell in analogy with irregular forms as 
with regular. The irregular words are used so much more often 
that they completely overshadow the vastly larger number of words 
which, though used seldom, are formed regularly. The vast 
number of words that are used but seldom can be mastered only 
through the study of principles. They cannot be memorized 
individually. 

Most spelling-books mingle regular and irregular words in a 
miscellaneous list, and seem bent on causing as much confusion 
as possible. The true way to master irregularities of any kind is 
to classify them and call in the assistance of every aid to the memory 
in all kinds of helpful associations. Our spelling-books seem never 
to have attempted this in the slightest degree. 

Then the vocational student should concentrate on just the words 
he is likely to use in writing—not the words that may be used in 
speaking, or reading, but only those that are required in corre- 
spondence. This small list should be mastered absolutely by being 
reviewed in many different forms many different times. When 
the 800 or 1,000 words commonly misspelled though often used 
are mastered beyond any doubt or question, the pupil will be pretty 
sure to pass as a very capable speller.” 


* The report of Leonard Ayres for the Russell Sage Foundation shows that 600 
words constitute 80 per cent of all the words used in ordinary letter writing. 
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The following test list might be used for examination purposes: 


abbreviate 
accessible 
accommodate 
accrue 
achievement 
acknowledgment 
acre 
advantageous 
advertise 

to give advice 
advise what to do 
does not affect it 
again 

against 
aggravate 

aisle (in a church) 
alignment 

alley 

all right 
almanac 

already 
although 

one analysis 

two analyses 
anniversary 
anxiety 
appreciate 

arc 

arraign 
arrangement 
ascent (up) 
assent (agree) 
assessment 
assignment 
attachment 
attorneys 
auxiliary 
avoirdupois 


bacilli 

bail (from jail) 
bale (of hay) 
ballot 

balm 
bankruptcy 
bare (naked) 


beach (shore) 
beech (tree) 
belief 
beneficiary 
berth (on boat) 
birth (of child) 
besiege 

bicycle 

biscuit 

breath 
breathe 

brief 

build 

bureau 


calendar (of days) 
calendered (paper) 
campaign 
canceling 

canvas (cloth) 
canvass (solicit) 
capital (city) 
capitol (building) 
carriage 

cashier 

casualty 
catarrhal 
celebrate 

censor (critic) 
censure 
ceremony 
certainty 
chagrin 
champagne 
changeable 

chief 

chattel 

chocolate 

chord (music) 
Cincinnati 
coarse (not fine) 


cocaine 
cocoanut 
cold-chisel 
colicky 

collar 

colonel 

color 
commendable 
commission 
committee 
communicate 
comparable 

a full complement 
complexion 
pay a compliment 
comprise 
compromise 
comptroller 
concede 
conceit 
conciliate 
condemn 
conference 
condescend 
conducive 

to be confident 
my confidant 
confidential 
connection 
Connecticut 
connoisseur 
consequential 
consign 
consummate 
contemptible 
convenient 
cough 

a council meeting 
employ counsel 
countersign 
counterfeit 
courageous 
creditor 
criticize 
currant pie 
prices current 


customary 
cyclopedia 


debt 

deficient 
deficit 
delegate 
delicious 
demurrer 
depreciate 
description 
desert the ship 
Des Moines 
despair 

dessert for dinner 
diamond 
diligent 
discourteous 
discern 

discuss 

dissent from 
divisible 
draught horses 
dyeing goods 


earnest 
Ernest Smith 
eave trough 
eclipse 
economical 
ecstasy 

the effect 
effect a cure 
efficient 
elegant 
eligible 
emanate 
embezzle 
eminent man 
eminent domain 
embryo 
endeavor 
enough 
enterprise 

to envelop in 
an envelope 


bear (carry) : 
bargain 
base (bottom) 
bass (in music) - 
bazaar 
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erroneous 
essence 
etiquette 
exaggerate 
exchequer 
experience 


fascinate 
February 
féte 
fierce 
fiery 
financier 
forcible 
foreign 
forfeit 
formidable 
franchise 
fulfil 


gazette 

gnaw 

grammar 

grievance 
guarantee a note 
accept his guaranty 


handkerchief 


implicit 
inconceivable 
indelible 
indispensable 
indivisible 
infallible 
inference 
ingenious (clever) 
ingenuous (naive) 
insidious 
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instal 
invalid 
invariable 
intercede 
inveigle 
invisible 
irreparable 
irrepressible 
island 
Israel 


door jamb 
pot of jam 
janitor 
judgment 
judicial 
juice 
junior 


ketchup 
knew the way 
door knob 


leisure 

lenient 

lettuce 

license 

lien 

lieutenant 

in lieu of 

thunder and light- 
ning 

his lineaments 

rub with liniment 

liquor 

listen 

luscious 


Mackinac(naw) 
by mail 

the main thing 
horse’s mane 
maintain 
maintenance 


management 
mantelpiece 

cloaks and mantles 
manufactory 


manufacturer 


marriageable 


town marshal 
John Marshall 
Massachusetts 


material 
medicine 
mercantile 
Messieurs 
Messrs. 
mileage 
milliner 
minute 


miscellaneous 


mischief 
missent 
Mississippi 
molasses 
monetary 


mortgagor or -geor 


necessary 
neighbor 
nonpareil 
noticeable 
nuisance 


obscene 
occurrence 
omelet 
operator 
oscillate 
ostensible 
outrageous 


parallel 
parcel 
parliament 
passable 
peaceable 
peculiar 
pecuniary 
perceive 
peremptory 
perennial 
pernicious 
phlegmatic 


physician 
pianos 

plain fare 

a plane (tool) 
pledge 
plumber 
pneumatic 
pneumonia 
policy 
possible 
possess 
prairie 
precede 
prejudice 
preliminary 
prevalent 
previous 
school principal 
the principal thing 
a scientific principle 
privilege 
probable 
procedure 
proceed 
profitable 
proprietor 
pseudonym 
purchase 
purpose 
pursue 
purview 


recede 
receipt 
receive 
recipe (for drugs) 
recipient 
recommend 
recruit 
remittance 
rendezvous 
requisite 
rescind 
residue 
responsible 
restaurant 
rhubarb 


rhythm 
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height 
heroes 
homeopathic 
hosiery 
hypocrite 
illegible 
immediate 
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dressing sacque stairway tacit woman’s veil 
salary stationary engine tangible verbatim 
schedule stationery store tariff vicinity 
scheme stencil temporary vinegar 

secede stereotype Tennessee visible 
secretary a straight edge their work 
seminary Straits of Gibraltar go there woman's waist 
sensible strategy thorough wasteful . 
separate strychnine thumb waive a hearing 
sergeant subsidiary tingeing wares in a store 
serviceable succeed toeing underwear 
sheer cloth summary total hardware 

to shear it off supersede trafficking welfare 

sheriff supercilious transient wholesome 

it shone brightly _superscribe wholly 

he was shown surprise unanimous Worcester 
similar susceptible until wrestle 
solicitor suspicious wrist 

specialty syllable valid yolk of an egg 
valleys yoke of a dress 
specimen synonym vegetable 

to stare synopsis vehicle zeros 


About 450 words should be written, in twenty minutes with 
the pen, in twelve minutes on the typewriter: passing grade, 95 
per cent. 


BUSINESS COMPOSITION 


Under the head of business composition we include general 
correspondence, sales letter writing, advertisement writing, report 
writing, specifications, and even personal sales talks. They are all 
one and the same thing, and should be come at in the same way, 
as follows: You want something concrete and material, either 
definitely and consciously, or potentially and vaguely. I know 
how you can satisfy your want. You tell me what concrete and 
material thing you want, and I tell you how you can get it; or I 
suspect your potential want and go ahead without being asked and 
tell you how and where to satisfy the want. There you have 
business composition (all of it) in a nutshell. 

The simplest form of business composition is found when a 
customer goes into a store and asks a retail clerk for something, 
and the retail clerk shows the goods and proceeds to explain their 
merits from the point of view of satisfying the want that has been 
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indicated. When the inquiry comes by mail, the correspondent 
answers the inquiry in a letter. A report is nothing more than a 
long letter in reply to a question asked by a superior officer. Speci- 
fications are the statement of the want or requirements in careful, 
exact language, as in the letters written by a purchasing depart- 
ment. This is simply the other side of salesmanship, and is a side 
of business composition that is probably somewhat neglected. 
Catalogues, circulars, and advertisements are a statement of how 
wants can be satisfied, made to two or a million persons at a time 
instead of to one. 

If we wish to begin on this business composition study in the 
right way— 

1. We must have a clear understanding of actual wants in the 
minds of actual people (that is, we must know customers and their 
mental habits) ; 

2. We must know goods and their merits and demerits; and 

3. We must understand how to use words so as to convey the 
merits or demerits of the goods to the customers who want. It is 
utterly impossible to teach the third thing without at the same time 
understanding and teaching the first two. Yet most of our Eng- 
lish teachers are trying to teach the use of words as addressed to 
nobody in particular or everybody in general, and about ‘“‘any 
old thing” that happens to come handy, especially merchandise, 
which they don’t know one blessed thing about. 

Language is an expression of thought. Unless the thinking is 
clear and accurate, how can the expression be anything at all? 
Literary composition is an examination of emotions, ideals, personal 
attitudes, abstract conceptions. A teacher whose thought is 
habitually occupied with these things obviously is not fitted to 
teach business composition which deals exclusively with concrete 
and material things. The literary teacher is a bird in the air, 
and the business English teacher should be a worm in the dirt or 
a fish in the water. How can a bird do the work of a fish or a 
worm? Of course it can’t. No more can a literature teacher 
teach business English. First of all, the literature teacher despises 
business, and nobody can teach anything he does not have a 
deeply enthusiastic interest in. Second, the air has an elasticity 
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(literature has the elasticity of a free imagination), while the earth 
has no elasticity to speak of (business deals with hard, exact facts, 
and dreads the looseness of an elastic imagination). 

No, business composition cannot be taught by a good teacher 
of literature or literary composition (unless that teacher is a sort 
of universal genius). A person with business experience should 
be selected if possible. At any rate a person with a very exact, 
concrete, mathematical mind should be chosen, since the first 
requirement of business composition is to state things accurately— 
with mathematical accuracy. To this accuracy the salesman 
adds enthusiasm (little else), and the advertisement writer that 
form of constructive imagination which can materialize a person 
a thousand miles away and talk to him on paper just as one would 
if he were sitting beside one’s desk. Those three things are prob- 
ably the sum and substance of business writing. 


HOW TO TEACH BUSINESS COMPOSITION 


After the groundwork of English study has been laid by a good 
classroom operator, a good pedagogue, who instils simplified gram- 
mar, common-sense punctuation, and rhetorical or word-meaning 
criticism, in the first half of the first year in the high school, the 
practical-minded business composition teacher should come for- 
ward in the second half with letter-writing. 

A business letter is a little talk on paper. First the pupil 
should talk it; then he should write it. You can’t talk about any- 
thing you don’t understand, hence the facts of merchandise must 
be known. The preparation for writing a business letter about 
any merchandise should be to go down to the store and look at 
the goods. Actually seeing with the eyes, and getting the material 
surroundings in which the goods are sold, is the only thing that 
builds that reliance on material facts which is so essential in all 
business writing. But you can’t really help another person to 
see and understand unless you know how that person’s mind works. 
The study of human nature is absolutely essential in all business- 
composition study, and as a letter is addressed to one person, 
who can actually be selected in the classroom and studied, pupils 
can begin by studying their teacher, and follow by studying each 
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other, and finally studying their parents and friends outside of the 
classroom. 

Finally comes the perfection of the language used. It cannot 
be studied by anyone who does not know clearly what he is telling 
about, nor unless he knows clearly the mentality of the person to 
whom he is'talking. When he has those two things fully mastered 
the teacher will take up with him the best way of saying what he 
has to say. 

In business composition the best way of saying anything is 
always the shortest and most direct way, the simplest way. 
Short and simple sentences remove the liability to errors of gram- 
mar, and clear understanding of the subject removes the danger 
of confused statement, which nearly always results in confused 
grammatical construction. It is marvelous how quickly the errors 
of grammar and punctuation disappear when the habit of clear 
thinking, and direct and simple statements, is established. What 
has been a bugaboo soon becomes a passing shadow. 

Oral composition is the best preparation for written business 
composition, and getting what is said on paper produces exactness 
and finish of oral expression. Once the facts, well understood, are 
placed on paper so as to meet the wants and needs of some actual 
person whose mind is understood, the verbal expression is best 
perfected by writing the letter as a model on the board, or rather 
letting the class write it. The detailed comparison of this per- 
fected letter with the imperfect drafts in the hands of the pupils 
will do more to assist them to clear up their little faults and weak- 
nesses than anything else, and to give them command of language. 
The faults as they actually arise in actual composition should be 
taken ip one ata time. If every member of the class has the same 
assignment, with the same material facts well studied out in 
advance, every detailed comparison of a letter with the letter as it 
should be will be of assistance to every member of the class. 
Even though only six letters ca’ _-e taken up in a recitation period, 
still the other twenty-four in a class of thirty will benefit almost 
as much from the detailed correction and criticism of the six as 
of their own. There is little need that the teacher should take 
home those twenty-four and mark them up with red ink. Pupils 
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ought to be made to do their own correcting when every word of 
a definite letter has been studied over several times in the class. 

In literary composition, individual expression is the thing 
sought; in business writing there is one best way of saying a thing, 
and personal temperament and style cut little figure. Therefore a 
method of bringing all members of a class to a uniform standard of 
business style has no ground for objection such as might be raised 
against a similar method of teaching literary composition. In 
a business house when a special composition is to be got out, one 
person will write the first draft, and then there will be a conference 
around a table in which half a dozen will take their turns in criti- 
cizing and rewriting. All will agree that there is one best way of 
expressing the thing when you consider the thing to be said and 
the persons to whom it is to be said. Of course there are various 
good ways of saying a thing, but in business they do not vary 
so widely as they do in literary composition. 

The letter in reply to another letter is the simplest form of 
business expression, because it is to one known person, about a 
single definite business fact. It is simpler even than a business 
talk, because it is more exactly and briefly expressed in a more 
permanent form, that can be studied and criticized. I know of 
no better way of studying conversational English than through 
letter writing, since in actual conversation so much looseness and 
inexactness slip by unnoticed. 

The circular letter is the next step in business composition. 
It is addressed to the common mind of several persons instead of 
to the actual mind of one person. To prepare such a letter one 
may try to talk to half a dozen persons gathered around a table 
or in a classroom and see if all are equally interested and enhght- 
ened by what is said. If any escape, or are not included in the 
successful appeal to their minds, the talk does not have that broad 
aspect which a good circular letter must have. 

Nobody can write a good circu * letter who can’t first write 
a good letter to one person; and after practice in writing the same 
letter to six or eight different persons, it is not difficult to compare 
these letters and see in what they are alike. Many business men 
follow the practice of dictating individual letters to some hundreds 
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of customers, and then modeling their circular letters by what is 
common to all of them—what would fit all equally well. That is 
the true business method. Sitting with your eyes on space and 
writing into the air instead of at some one person is what the com- 
mencement orators do that business men hate most. Getting 
your eyes on some one person and thinking patiently of how to be 
of service in a practical way to that one person results in true 
business composition. 

A long, full letter, explaining the entire plan you have to offer, 
constitutes a circular, booklet, or prospectus. The same identical 
thing when short is a circular letter, and when long a booklet or 
prospectus; addressed to a superior in the business, it is a report; 
condensed into small space and displayed so as to attract attention, 
it is an advertisement. The letter is the simple written unit on 
which all of these are based and out of which they grow, and even 
the personal sales talk we find licked into shape and perfected in 
the letter or circular. Getting the eye on one individual person 
who wants something or ought to want something is the first step 
toward success in using any form of English for business. 

In the classwork, pupils should write a letter every day on 
exact business material—not any vague or general assignment 
such as nearly all textbooks on correspondence offer. Giving out 
letters such as would be received in any business office, to be 
answered, is a good way, but business technicalities should be 
eliminated as far as possible. Because of inevitable special refer- 
ences and technicalities which will not be understood, the average 
run of actual business correspondence needs much editing before 
it can be used. A good collection of well-written model letters, 
of a kind free from all stereotyped phrases, but illustrating simple 
conversational business expression, should be available for all pupils. 
The subject-matter of the letter, the attitude of mind of the person 
to whom the letter will be written, and the general business prin- 
ciples involved, should be discussed orally in advance as prepara- 
tion for actual writing. Little of this advance oral preparation 
seems now to be in vogue, but it is an enormous help. 

The recitation hour should begin with calling the roll to see 
that each member of the class has actually prepared the letter as 
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directed. Five minutes may then be given to the form of the 
letter and business conventionalities, especially for the first two 
or three weeks. Most of the recitation should be devoted to the 
reading and criticism of individual letters one after the other, 
often with the writing of a model letter on the board at the dicta- 
tion of the class as the right things to say and the best ways of 
saying them are decided on. This criticism in the class should 
consist of sympathetic thinking with the pupils, pointing out one 
by one the omissions, confusions, and also the successful expressions. 
First the idea must be thoroughly cleared up; then the expression 
must be perfected. 

It is distinctly not worth while to take home and mark with 
red ink the letters that cannot be taken up in the class. Pupils 
should be encouraged systematically to correct their own work, 
marking the corrections themselves in red ink. Once a month, 
or possibly once a week, letters may be called for to be handed in 
and carefully checked for examination purposes. Weak pupils 
who need special help should also be given personal conferences 
outside the class, and their work watched more closely. The 
habitual marking of compositions is waste of the teacher’s time and 
of comparatively little value to the pupils. One letter sympatheti- 
cally and exhaustively criticized in the class will help not only the 
writer of the letter but all other members of the class equally. 
It is a waste not to give to all the benefit of all criticisms. 

Another good method is to study some actual business that is 
within the reach of all members of the class, and carry out on 
both sides the correspondence that would naturally grow out of 
the development of the business. If this is a retail business the 
customer’s inquiry can first be handled orally as a retail salesman 
would handle it, and then in writing as a correspondent in the 
mail-order department would handle it. This will prepare the way 
in the best possible manner for the writing of good retail advertise- 
ments. Unless one goes very thoroughly into one business, one 
cannot possibly be prepared to write good advertisements about it. 


[To be continued] 
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THE NEGLECTED SIDE OF ENGLISH" 


CALVIN L. LEWIS 
Director Hamilton College Summer School of English 


The cyclic tendency so obvious in nature is not least notable in the domain 
of knowledge. The discovery of one era is lost in the next, only to reappear at 
a later day, hailed as a triumph of modern ingenuity or science. In maps of 
three centuries ago, the Nile is shown rising from great lakes, but in the atlases 
our fathers used the lakes have vanished, and a range of imaginary mountains 
lies like a little woolly caterpillar in the heart of Africa as the source of the Nile, 
only to be displaced in our own day by the great lakes. Dragons, common 
enough in ancient times, fell into undeserved contempt, their very existence 
denied by a skeptical generation, and only in recent years have they been 
rescued and rehabilitated by men of science, who, ashamed to admit that they 
had found the fabulous monsters of fairy-tales, have disguised them in poly- 
syllabic nomenclature. The travelers’ tales of old Herodotus, scoffed at by the 
superior minds of the unimaginative Victorian era, . .. . have reappeared 
after centuries on contemporary tablets of imperishable clay, unkindly dis- 
interred by archaeologists. And in more mundane matters the very latest 
developments of sanitary science prove to have been anticipated by a trifle 
of sixty centuries in the palace of Crete. 


This passage from a recent British pen aptly illustrates the 
history of the pedagogy of English in this country. From the 
beginning of our schools down to mid-Victorian times, English was 
acquired by those who learned anything in a natural, simple, 
effective way. There were the spelling-book, the grammar, and the 
reader. There were a few choice books (including always the 
Bible) at home to be read and re-read again and again. There 
were oral recitations, spelling-matches, reading classes, debates, and 
‘speaking pieces” in public. Blackboard space was limited and 
slate surface more so. Little else than the exercise in penmanship 
was written. 

Then in an evil day came the awful discovery that children were 
being foreignized—that they were reading Latin and Greek and 
German masterpieces in school and writing Latin and Greek and 

1A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Richmond, 
Virginia, February 28, 1914. 
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German exercises, to the shameful neglect of the mother-tongue. 
“Outrageous! Disloyal! Learn English first!”’ became the slogan. 
Then edited, annotated, illuminated editions of selected English 
masterpieces were thrust into the unwilling hands of Young 
America. The daily theme took root and like a malignant weed 
wound itself about the budding ideas and feelings of our boys and 
girls and choked them. Reading and readers became unfashionable 
for any but infants, oral spelling ceased, declamations and recita- 
tions gave way to memory lines written or repeated aloud for only 
the ideas, teachers stopped reading to their classes—they lectured. 
In a word, English had been made a “‘subject,’’ whereas before it 
had been a delightful familiar. A fearsome examination was set 
up ahead, and, as if that were not bad enough, the passing mark in 
it, in some schools, was set ten notches higher than in other subjects. 

This has been going on for upward of a third of acentury. Dur- 
ing all this time teachers of English have been convening and resolv- 
ing that they should aim to do three things: to give pupils skill in 
expression, to impart to them a knowledge of English writers and 
their writings, and to instil in them a love for reading good litera- 
ture. To accomplish the first, they sealed the pupils’ lips and 
required them to spread their ideas on paper in black and white 
where all the world might read and ridicule; to achieve the second, 
they taught them the minute history of the life of every author, 
lectured, for notebook purposes, on the influences under which he 
wrote, or on the heritage he has left to English literature, or on the 
underlying theory and structure of each piece of writing; for the 
third, they made selection for the reader—the same for all—said to 
him, ‘‘ This is the best literature; it is best for you; you must read 
it and pass an examination on it; you should like it.’””’ They spent 
little time on the masterpiece itself, but devoted their energies to 
talking about it and around it. Is it, I ask, any wonder the plan 
failed, failed miserably—that children do not now, after all this 
struggle, express themselves well; that they do not know literature; 
that they do not like standard writers and will not read them if 
they can avoid it ? 

It would be unfair, however, to attribute all this indifference 
to worth-while reading to bad teaching-methods. Times and the 
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home life have changed. With the daily paper and the ten-cent 
magazine, with the phonograph and the “movies,”’ with the auto 
and the tango, have come new ideas, new amusements, new prob- 
lems of living. The leisure of a half-century ago has given place 
to the restlessness of today. The long winter evening with a com- 
fortable, slow-moving book to read has been displaced by scraps of 
time spent on the sporting page or the comic supplement of the 
daily paper, on the latest short story by that charming fellow whom 
everyone talks about, and in listening to the grand opera or dancing 
to the ragtime of the victrola. “Where are the days of yester- 
year?” They are gone—and forever—and we might just as well 
face the fact. Others have come; but we have failed to take 
account of their advent. 

The new life is a life of intense, alert energy—intellectual and 
emotional. Our boys and girls are not empty-headed chatter- 
boxes; they are brimming over with dozens of things of which we 
know little or nothing. We cannot change them; we ourselves 
must change. How? 

Summed up, the reason why English teaching has not succeeded 
is because the subject has been taught as if it were an exact science, 
reducible to rules and laws and experiments; whereas, it is artistry. 
It appeals not alone nor chiefly to the soberly intellectual, but to 
the aesthetic and the emotional in man. Weare prone to disregard 
the aesthetic and to forget the emotional altogether. This we must 
not do, for ours is an age of keen appreciation and strong feeling. 
In the swirl of modern life is little time for calm, deliberate, pro- 
tracted thought. Silent study and reflection must to a great degree 
give way to oral reading and discussion if our children are to catch 
even fleeting glimpses of the world of literature or to hear even 
echoes of its melody. In this we shall find to a certain extent a 
harking-back to the methods of our grandsires. 

In 1894—twenty years ago—that master-teacher of English, 
Professor Hiram Corson, of Cornell, foresaw the trend and prophe- 
sied the results of the practices we are now discarding. In The 
Aims of Literary Study he sounded this warning: 


A great impulse has of late years been imparted to the study of English 
language and literature, and that study has been introduced into all our insti- 
tutions of learning, from the highest down to the lowest grade; and in most of 
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our colleges it is represented by a special professor. Textbooks on the English 
language abound; so do manuals and histories of English literature, and elabo- 
rately annotated editions of selected works of classic authors, poetical and 
prose. Methods are discussed ad nauseum, almost, in school institutes and 
educational conventions, and the opinions of prominent educators are solicited 
as to the best things to be done for the study of English. 

But the question is far from gratuitous whether all the means so strenu- 
ously employed to the end in view prove correspondingly efficient. They cer- 
tainly do not. The evidences against such results are too strong to leave much 
faith in the means employed. The grand defect of these means may be said 
to be that the language and its literary products are not sufficiently studied as 
living organisms. ... . The lamentable ignorance of the mother-tongue which 
prevails in the lower schools, and not much less in the colleges and universities, 
will not be remedied by the study of textbooks. There is at present a super- 
abundance of such study. 

Those who are familiar with Professor Corson’s book just quoted 
and with its companion-piece, The Voice and Spiritual Education, 
know that his criticism was constructive as well as deprecatory, 
and that it was constructive along lines which we today are pleased 
to call “the advance movement.” The cycle is completing. His 
theory was, and ours, I hope, is coming to be, that English teaching 
must appeal not alone to the intellect, but to the aesthetic and the 
emotional sensibility—the spiritual in man; that if we are to appeal 
to this, we must do it through the senses, not through the brain. 
Concretely: if we are to teach a boy Julius Caesar aright, we must 
let him hear Cassius plot and see Caesar stabbed; and if he is to 
appreciate and cease to despise The Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, he 
must sing and swing with its changing rhythm and respond to its 
tonal variations. These elements he cannot get with his eye from 
the printed page by analytical study and microscopical searchings. 
He cannot think them; he must feel them. So it is with most 
literature, prose as well as poetry. Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
can be analyzed, briefed, pulled to pieces, and fitted together again 
like a picture puzzle with some profit; but if the same method be 
applied to L’Allegro—and many teachers do this—nothing of value 
will be accomplished. And even Burke can be made doubly vital 
and vastly more interesting if he can be read or recited in such a 
way as will make students feel that he had a tremendous interest in 
the cause of the Colonies—or, as Corson puts it, studied as a living 
organism. So should all literature be studied. Need it be further 
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said that drama should be played, orations spoken, lyrics sung, and 
epics told? But are they? 

If literature is to be thus taught, teachers and pupils alike must 
be instructed in the difficult and neglected art of reading and 
speaking; their voices must be placed and brought under control, 
their organs of speech must be trained, the art of physical expression 
must be cultivated in them, they must have set for them proper 
standards of appreciation. ‘‘Horrors! Elocution!’’ No, inter- 
pretation—doing precisely what the genius who wrote intended to 
be done with what he wrote—appealing to the ear and to the eye, 
not to the brain alone. The teacher of English literature of the 
not-distant future will, unless all signs fail, be a trained vocalist 
and an interpretative reader, able to give instruction in such read- 
ing—not merely a literary historian and vivisectionist, and a 
lecturer on literary accidence. 

This much for literature; let us consider what help oral method 
can bring to composition work. A hundred times in the past year 
have I heard the question: ‘‘Can composition be taught orally ?”’ 
No one can give a categorical answer to that question until the 
word ‘‘composition”’ has been defined. If it is taken to mean all 
the differing forms of expression—epics, lyrics, dramas, short 
stories, novels—the sort of thing commonly called “literature’’— 
I unhesitatingly answer, “No.” It cannot be taught orally nor in 
any other way—much. The original geniuses who live in literature 
were mostly self-taught. If not, name for me the teachers of 
Shakespere, Shelley, Burns, Scott, Kipling, and even Stevenson. 
Whoever can name them should discover their methods, write them 
in a book, and introduce them into our schools and colleges. No, 
the creation of literature cannot be taught. 

But if by composition is meant English expression for everyday 
use by the ordinary individual, I as unhesitatingly say, “Yes.”’ It 
can be taught effectively, largely by oral methods. We can teach 
pupils to talk well about things within their experience and know]l- 
edge; and those that talk well will write well. This is a fact too little 
understood. Writers may or may not be speakers; really good 
speakers can invariably write. 

Of course, there must be some writing merely for drill in the 
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mechanics—but not much. Letter-writing, the most frequent form 
of composition, may be partly—at least half—oral, by dictation. 
One pupil dictates; the other transcribes; they take turn about. 
Exposition may well be mostly oral: the topical recitation, the 
special topic in history, the demonstration of a problem in mathe- 
matics, or an experiment in science, or a process in vocational work 
—all lend themselves readily to oral presentation. So with argu- 
mentation: no more than the brief needs to be put to paper, or 
should be. With description and narration comes that elusive ele- 
ment that may make a piece of writing pure literature if done well 
enough—lack of ability to do which keeps most of us toiling in the 
ranks of teachers. A genius may dash it off in the heat of inspira- 
tion, but the ordinary clay mortal must cut and dry and polish 
before his work even approaches mediocrity. Easy descriptions for 
informative purposes, and short table-talk narratives may be done 
orally, but the bulk must be set down to be recast and revised and 
rewritten. All of which sums up to this: most of the composition 
work that is of practical value can be accomplished most easily and 
rapidly and effectively by oral methods combined with written, in 
the ratio, I believe, of about three parts oral to one part written. 

Oral composition has several distinct advantages over written. 
It must be done in the presence of the instructor, and hence cannot 
fail to be original. It is examined, corrected, and rated easily and 
quickly, not only by the instructor, but by the class. It is sure of 
an audience; a written theme may drop into the waste-basket or 
lie fallow in the teacher’s desk. It covers much more ground. It 
saves paper and ink, time and temper. It produces in the pupil 
a feeling that there is some immediate and inevitable connection 
between what he says in his English class and what he says in other 
classes. That theme-writing is commonly regarded as a task apart, 
an end and not a means, like a drawing or a laboratory experiment, 
every experienced English teacher knows too well. 

An advantage not to be overlooked is that every teacher of 
every subject can and should be given a hand in oral English com- 
position. When superintendents insist that every class shall in 
a measure be an English class, when principals refuse to retain 
teachers who neglect to use good English in their classes and to 
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require it to be used, when the German method of having every 
teacher first of all a trained teacher of the native tongue is adopted, 
then we shall have gone a long way in solving the problems of teach- 
ing English composition; and I believe that this change must come, 
if it ever comes, through oral and not through written work. 

It would be a gross breach of trust to fail to speak of the most 
neglected and what should be the most fruitful side of English 
teaching—which is also oral—the fine old-fashioned custom of 
public speaking; not elocution as cavilers use the term, but read- 
ing, recitation, declamation, discussion, debate. How else may we 
train the ear? “It does not sound right” is one of the wisest, 
safest tests a child can apply to a questionable expression, particu- 
larly if that child has been accustomed to hear good English. I 
would have everyone so accustomed. Put the reader or its equiva- 
lent back into the grammar- and high-school classes, and let it be 
used every day. Let the teacher’s reading be as frequent and as 
inspirational as possible. How often have you who read to your 
classes been asked if you would lend the book from which you have 
been reading? The pupil wanted more of the same sort; that is 
precisely the attitude we should cultivate, and skilful reading will 
do it. 

But reading alone is not enough. There should also be reciting 
of memorized selections, in which the hand and eye are free, and the 
whole heart is poured into the delivery. These should be lines 
largely from masters of prose and poetry, freighted with lofty 
inspiration, intense feeling, sublime beauty—not trash. They 
should be carefully memorized and drilled and spoken before the 
class or school, and they should be a part of every school day as 
long as school life lasts, from the lowest primary to latest college 
years. Think what twelve or sixteen years of intimate contact 
like this will do for a growing mind. And to be best it must be 
oral; there is little inspiration for the average youth in the cold 
words of a printed page. If inspiration come at all, it must come 
hot and throbbing on the voice. 

Public rhetoricals should also be reinstated. Programs for these 
should contain carefully prepared recitations, declamations, pan- 
tomimes, bits of acting—all chosen wisely by competent instructors 
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from the best there is in literature. I know from personal experi- 
ence that it is easier to interest school boys and girls and their 
audiences in selections from good writers, than in cheap, worthless 
clap-trap. The school play, too, if handled wisely has great value. 
A properly trained English teacher can make these public occasions 
most helpful accessories to routine work. Under proper restrictions 
interschool and intercollege contests in declamation, debate, ora- 
tory, and the like are profitable and are to be encouraged. Itisa 
mistake, I think, to have boys and girls compete against each other, 
or even to appear on the same program. Girls are rarely, if ever, 
interested in the speaking that benefits boys; boys get little good 
from that which interests girls. Both the end to be attained in 
each case and the methods of attaining it are and should be different. 
Hence it is better to keep competitions separate. 

The most important and perhaps the least understood principle 
of oral instruction is that to be most effective it should be continuous 
and not too intensive. It should be extended over the student’s 
whole course if possible. One hour a week for a year is better than 
three hours a week for a half-year; one hour a week for four years 
is better than three hours a week for two years. Effective speech 
is a fine habit that cannot be acquired hurriedly. This point can- 
not be too strongly emphasized, and the most efficient school and 
college curricula will require some of this work every term. 

Does this sound utopian? It is not. If time permitted I 
could tell where these conditions exist and have existed for many 
years with most satisfying results. That this neglected side of 
English should and will eventually be strengthened is shown by the 
growing interest everywhere in oral English methods, and by the 
importunate demand for teachers of English with oral skill. An 
investigation into the plans and methods of oral instruction now in 
practice would be a proper and profitable undertaking for the 
National Council. There are at present almost as many different 
methods as there are schools attempting the work. If the results 
of all these could be collected and digested, they would furnish 
material for an interesting and valuable report. I hope that those 
who outline the work of the Council will consider this suggestion. 
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THE CORRECTION OF PAPERS" 


LANE COOPER 
Cornell University 


If the good will of my readers may be caught in the ancient 
fashion, let me say at once that the following remarks are based 
upon eleven years’ experience in the correction of papers, during 
which I have not consciously neglected the obligations arising from 
the nature of the work. In the course of a decade one is likely to 
scrutinize such obligations, and to search for the principles that 
underlie them. 

The principles lie bare when we discover the real significance 
of our topic. What, then, does ‘‘the correction of papers’’ actually 
mean? Briefly, it means the correction, or straightening, or nor- 
malizing of one personality by another through the instrumentality 
of truth expressed in language. At least two personalities are 
concerned; and between A, the teacher, and B, the taught, lies 
the medium of the vernacular or some other tongue, representing 
a third element that needs consideration. A and B have each their 
rights as well as their duties, which require careful adjustment. 
They have also their relations to some larger group, of which they 
are individual members; as their studies involve the welfare of the 
national language, there are mutual obligations existing between 
them and C, the State; for it will hardly be denied that education 
is the chief affair of state, or that an ability to think, and to tell the 
truth, is the principal end of education. 

In taking up the rights and duties of both teacher and pupil 
with reference to the national language, I shall advocate no hard- 
and-fast procedure for the classroom. We have had perhaps too 
much prescription of rules in the teaching of English, and too little 
discussion of first principles which the teacher may assimilate, and, 
when they have become a regulative force in his life, may instinct- 
ively apply in the varying circumstances of his profession. My 


An address delivered at the College Conference on English in the Central 
Atlantic States, Albany, November 29, 1913, slightly altered for the present form of 
publication. 
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aim is simply to encourage others in thinking about the fundamental 
obligations I have mentioned, and to suggest an ideal balance 
among them—something not in all respects within easy grasp, it 
may be, yet not, on the whole, so far beyond our reach that we can- 
not profitably strive to attain it. In order to suggest this ideal, it 
may be necessary to lay stress on certain elements in the problem 
of teaching English which are in danger of neglect—the rights of 
the State, for instance, in respect to the purity of the national lan- 
guage; and it may be useless to dwell at length upon those elements 
which commonly receive undue attention—as, for example, the 
claims of the mediocre to an education that is quite superficial. 

Let us begin with the medium of utterance. First of all, it 
behooves us to remember that language, in its essence, is something 
spoken, and that speech lies closer to the personality we wish to 
correct than does writing. Hence the need of having the student 
read many of his exercises aloud, so that he may acquire the habit 
of uttering premeditated truth, may receive correction by word of 
mouth, and may reform a number of his thoughts and phrases with 
the living voice. 

Now we cannot divorce language from the substance of which 
it is the expression. This substance, again, flows from the mind 
of the writer or speaker, but before that it has entered into his 
mind from sources without. In a sense, then, the correction of a 
theme or essay should begin with the sources of information, as 
it must end with the details of usage. Be this as it may, the first 
demand we make of language, whether spoken or written, is that 
it represent some portion of truth that deserves communication. 
Can we assume that the student in his last year at school, or in his 
first year at college, or indeed at any early stage, will have some- 
thing worthy of utterance, if he is left to his own devices, or to 
chance, in his selection of subjects? So far as my experience with 
the undergraduate goes, we cannot safely assume it. We must 
know in advance that his mind has been filled, and we must know 
with what it has been filled; we must see to it that he has materials 
of thought, and that the materials are well in excess of all draughts 
we are likely to make upon them when we ask for written com- 
positions. Emptiness of mind is a serious flaw in the writer of a 
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theme, and needs correction. We must see to all this because the 
first and sharpest of censures must be uttered when the student 
undertakes to write upon a subject of which he knows nothing. 
In the study of the vernacular, so close as this is to the soul of the 
learner, it is perilous to dally with the truth. We dare not let our 
pupils infer from our treatment of their compositions that the truth 
can ever be a secondary matter, or that substance is of less account 
than the way one manipulates it. 

The truth of the individual thoughts is the first consideration. 
Next in importance comes their sequence. Here is a topic which 
our present generation is not likely to forget, much attention being 
paid to it in our manuals of composition. Yet there is something 
more to be said about it. Not only must we expect a sequence 
in the matter which a student on a given day exhibits in his theme; 
but there is an order, by no means superficial, which the immature 
pupil cannot be expected to provide in his work—which neverthe- 
less must be forthcoming—namely, a substantial order in the tasks 
that are assigned from week to week and from month to month in 
a course of systematic study. An essential progress in the thinking 
of the student must be assured. How can this be brought about ? 
The following is one suggestion. Let the teacher of English 
restrict the subject-matter of his courses to the field he is supposed 
to know. Within this field let him select a body of material that 
is interesting to him, and at the same time is not beyond the 
capacity of his class. In preparing to teach his chosen material, 
let him meditate long upon the point where he must begin if he is 
to attain his object, and longer yet upon this object, that is, upon 
the precise end he wishes to reach with his group of learners by 
the close of the year. Let the writing of his students deal with 
successive parts of that material, and let the correction of papers, 
like any other educational device, be at all times subservient to 
the end he has in view, namely, to convert unfed, unorganized, 
unsensitive minds into minds that are well-nourished, orderly, and 
sensitive. Otherwise he may wage an unceasing strife with the 
external symptoms of illiteracy, and never touch the inner seat 
of weakness and disease. 

But we are verging on the duties of the teacher. What, in 
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general, may we demand of the personality that is engaged in cor- 
recting others through the medium of the vernacular? First, the 
teacher must have had the right sort of personality to begin with; 
this affords the only guaranty that he will have sought out and 
received the right sort of training before he enters upon his pro- 
fession. It is almost indispensable that he come from a family 
where good books are read and a good custom is observed in speak- 
ing. It is absolutely indispensable that from early youth he shall 
have been a reader of the best things. He must be so familiar 
with the masterpieces of literature that he has a standard of good 
sense and good English within him. He must be a well of English 
undefiled. Late-learners may have their use in the teaching of 
other subjects; they will not do for English. Mere conscious 
rules, acquired when one has reached maturity, will never take the 
place of a correct habit; they cannot rectify a vicious tendency 
in one’s mode of utterance, they cannot change one’s mental 
disposition. 

Yet the only proper complement of natural aptitude and correct 
habit is adequate professional training: 


To me nor art without rich gifts of mind, 
Nor yet mere genius rude and unrefined, 
Seems equal to the task. They each require 
The aid of each, and must as friends conspire. 


Our guardians of usage must have some such education as the poets 
and orators who have enriched, refined, and established the English 
tongue. Upon this great topic I may not enlarge. Suffice it to 
say that a candidate for the teaching of English in the preparatory 
school should have a thorough grounding in Latin (if possible also 
in Greek), a substantial knowledge of all the ancient literary master- 
pieces—of the Latin mainly at first hand, and of the Greek at least 
through translations. In addition to the Bachelor’s degree he 
should have a year of special work in the theory of poetry, reaching 
back from Shelley and Sidney to Aristotle, and accompanied by 
judicious reading in the chief English poets; in Old and Middle 
English, so that he may see the modern literature in due perspective, 
and may be able to consult a historical dictionary of the language 
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with intelligence; and perhaps in the development of prose, begin- 
ning with Cicero and Quintilian and coming down to Burke and 
Newman. Quintilian, at all events, should not be omitted, as the 
very best advice on composition and the correction of errors is to 
be found in him. The prospective teacher of English in the college 
or university should have something more. He should have the 
literary insight and human sympathy that come from a full three 
years of special preparation under competent guidance. 

In any case, the corrector of personalities has a right, nay, a 
duty—his primary right, and his essential duty—to live, and to 
live abundantly. Nothing could be worse than a teacher of Eng- 
lish who is half-dead or half-alive, from whatever cause. A half- 
trained instructor may be deemed to be only half-alive. But 
suppose he has the natural endowment and the acquired training 
that the teacher needs; one requisite to the continuance of his life 
is leisure for study. Not only that, but he must have the strength 
and the inspiration as well, and also the incentive. In reinforcing 
what has just been said, let us mention a few things a university 
instructor in English ought not tobe. He ought not to be untrained 
in any branch that is essential to an understanding of the English 
language and literature. He ought not to be a person who affects 
to despise scholarship. He ought not to be lacking in ambition, 
or on any score unworthy or hopeless of advancement in his pro- 
fession. Furthermore, he ought not to be overburdened, stultified, 
or disheartened with the reading of excessive amounts of unin- 
spiring manuscript. There must not be an overplus of uninterest- 
ing sentences and paragraphs in the sum-total of what he reads, 
but the reverse: he must have more hours for Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton than for Freshman themes; otherwise 
he will begin to die—to die at the top, so to speak. It is his right 
and duty to be a vital influence in the lives he is supposed to be 
shaping. The personalities intrusted to him he may shape for 
better or for worse. It is hardly conceivable that he will not modify 
them at all. Yet if there are three possibilities, only one of them 
is tolerable. He must not leave his timber as it is, he must not 
warp it more, he must straighten it; and this requires ever-renewed 
vitality. 
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And what of the timber? What are the rights and duties of 
the personalities to be corrected? I shall not speak of what is 
patent, that is, of obligations that spontaneously suggest them- 
selves on a superficial consideration, as the right of the pupil to the 
best kind of correction. No teaching could be too good for our 
land of promise, with the civilization here to be developed. This 
is obvious. When we penetrate deeper, we note, first of all, that 
not every person has the same right to an education in the ver- 
nacular. An idiot, for example, has not the same right as a genius, 
nor in general have those who are below the average in capacity 
or attainments the same right as those who are above it. Doubtless 
every one in a sense has a claim to instruction in English, but the 
point is that some have a better claim, or a claim to more of it, than 
others. Who are these? Clearly, as has been suggested, they 
who have the greater capacity. It is a law of nature that to those 
who have shall be given. In our teaching we may well observe 
the tendencies of nature, following her laws, and aiding her in the 
accomplishment of her purposes. It is said that ‘Whom the Lord 
loveth, He chasteneth.”” An easy application of the text may be 
made to the teaching of English composition. 

Moreover, they who show promise have a right not to be herded 
in classes so large as to be unmanageable, where the individual is 
lost, and where the teacher, instead of being lifted up and drawing 
young men after him, must descend to their level, and appeal to the 
spirit, not of a social group, but of a mob. Extremes should be 
avoided. Large portions of time should not be lavished on the 
correction of single individuals or knots of two or three, unless 
these persons are extraordinarily gifted or exceedingly well-trained. 
On the other hand, an hour devoted to a class of ten or twelve is 
likely to produce results more potent and lasting than will three 
hours a week devoted to a class of thirty. Accordingly, with a 
given complement of instructors, and a given number of hours for 
English in the curriculum, it is better to divide our forty-five or 
thirty students into sections of fifteen or ten, so as to teach them 
properly when we teach at all. It has been my experience that 
Freshmen and Sophomores will study more, and will prepare better 
compositions, when they must read their work aloud before a dozen 
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of their fellows whom they have come to know as individuals, 
and in the presence of a teacher whom they know in an intimate 
way, than under any other external conditions. Assuming that 
the student of English is worthy of his teaching, he has a right, not 
only to the best kind of teacher, but also to the best educational 
conditions. 

Another right of the student may be stated thus. We must not 


require him to read books too rapidly, or to compose too many- 


themes. How many teachers of English have a clear conscience 
as to their demands on either score? And who shall guard those 
guardians if they lack a conscience? Better a little reading care- 
fully done, and a little writing based upon adequate thought and 
reading, than much hasty work of any sort. ‘‘No matter how slow 
the style be at first,’ says Ben Jonson, ‘‘so it be labored and accu- 
rate.” Connected with his right to an opportunity for thought, 
and to leisure for the slow and often painful business of expression, 
is the just and proper claim of the student to some adequate form 
of publication or utterance. It is unfair to ask him to write week 
after week, and month after month, without a single chance to 
produce his best in the hearing of his fellows. In general, when 
they are not thus presented, let him take charge of his own papers, 
since he is the one who is most interested in them. It is bad for 
the teacher to stupefy himself with them in private, and the morality 
of throwing them into the waste-basket is doubtful. Worse still 
is an unseen public of one, an assistant, not the teacher, who comes 
into no personal contact with the pupil, and whose humanity 
touches the soul of the writer of a theme only through hieroglyphics 
on its margin. 

Finally, if a youth has a right to any teaching whatsoever, he 
has a right to sympathetic treatment from the person who corrects 
him. The impulse to correct, which is natural, and is very strong 
in some teachers, is good only when, like other natural impulses, 
it is properly regulated. Doubtless we are all acquainted with 
pedantic men who cannot bridle their tongues when another tongue 
has made a slip, or withhold their censure if another’s pen has gone 
astray. I am far from arguing against rigorous correction at 
intervals; but the wise and sympathetic teacher is likely to suppress 
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something like five out of six impulses to chastise a fault, keeping 
ever in mind the advice of Ben Jonson, who says: ‘There is a time 
to be given all things for maturity, and that even your country 
husbandman can teach, who to a young plant will not put the 
pruning-knife, because it seems to fear the iron, as not able to 
admit the scar. No more would I tell a green writer all his faults, 
lest I should make him grieve and faint, and at last despair. For 
nothing doth more hurt than to make him so afraid of all things 
as he can endeavor nothing.” 

As to the duties of the pupil little need be said. He must try 
to tell the truth, and to express it distinctly, in speech as well as in 
writing. He must learn to be self-critical, so that he may correct 
himself. This will be accomplished when he is taught to respect 
the rights of others in the subject he is studying or explaining. 
His audience has a right to a clear and orderly exposition, and to 
correct usage. The word he employs must correspond to the object 
he has in mind, and must mean the same thing to others as to him. 
Hence it must accord with the meaning in the dictionary. I plead 
for a generous use of the dictionary in the teaching of English. 

Let us pass to the rights and duties of the State. With reference 
to the vernacular its main duty is no secret. It must provide and 
encourage able and well-trained teachers, according them ample 
means of subsistence and a degree of honor not far short of the 
highest. On this head we may give ear to the words of Milton as 
they are quoted by Lord Morley for a similar purpose: 

Whoever in a state knows how wisely to form the manners of men, and to 
rule them at home and in war with excellent institutes, him in the first place, 
above others, I should esteem worthy of all honor. But next to him the man 
who strives to establish in maxims and rules the method and habit of speaking 
and writing received from a good age of the nation, and, as it were, to fortify 
the same round with a kind of wall, the daring to overleap which let a law only 
short of that of Romulus be used to prevent... . . The one, as I believe, 
supplies noble courage and intrepid counsels against an enemy invading the 
territory. The other takes to himself the task of extirpating and defeating, 
by means of a learned detective police of ears, and a light band of good authors, 
that barbarism which makes inroads upon the minds of men, and is a 
destructive intestine enemy of genius. Nor is it to be considered of small 


consequence what language, pure or corrupt, a people has, or what is their 
customary degree of propriety in speaking it..... For, let the words of a 
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country be in part unhandsome and offensive in themselves, in part debased 
by wear and wrongly uttered; and what do they declare but, by no light 
indication, that the inhabitants of that country are an indolent, idly-yawning 
race, with minds already long prepared for any amount of servility? On the 
other hand, we have never heard that any empire, any state, did not at least 
flourish in a middling degree as long as its own liking and care for its language 
lasted.? 
So much for Milton’s letter to Bonmattei, with the warning it 
contains for our own generation and the application we may make 
of it to the duties of the State. Turning now to the question of 
rights, one may argue as follows. The State demands an education 
in the vernacular which shall do the greatest good to the greatest 
number; this does not necessarily mean conferring an equal benefit 
upon every individual. Under certain circumstances it might 
signify the careful education of a few because of the preponderant 
influence to be exercised upon the language by a relatively small 
body of persons, such as poets, orators, clergymen, editors, and 
teachers; a small body, that is, as compared with the population 
as a whole. If we consider, not the present generation alone, but 
future generations also, as concerned in our present system of 
education, we may admit that thoroughly training a few persons 
of great capacity is of greater advantage to the State than a super- 
ficial or ostensible culture of many. Accordingly, my remarks on 
the correction of papers turn out to be a plea for cherishing the more 
gifted among our students who show promise of becoming influential 
in maintaining the purity of the English language. It is, above all, 
a plea for safeguarding the interests of those who may become 
teachers of English. Such a plea is never untimely; it cannot be 
urged too often. The rights of the average student are in no peril, 
save as they are involved in the rights of neglected potential leaders; 
and the claims of those who are below the average will not in this 
humanitarian age go unnoticed. The poor, and their champions, 
we have always with us. 


* Morley, Studies in Literature, pp. 223, 224. 
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THE CORRELATION OF ENGLISH WITH OTHER 
SUBJECTS" 


ROLAND P. GRAY 
University of Maine 


I have been asked to lead a discussion on the ‘Correlation of 
English with Other Subjects.”” The term “correlation”’ is familiar 
to all here; the term “English,” I take it, refers exclusively to 
composition; and the term ‘other subjects” I shall use broadly to 
include the course of study and other topics of vital importance 
to the student. 

Such correlation as is here contemplated, it seems to me, depends 
primarily upon two conceptions of composition—conceptions not 
generally held in the past, but which are gaining acceptance rapidly 
—namely: first, that composition as taught in high school and in the 
required courses in college is not an art, but merely a craft. The 
distinction is one of degree rather than of kind. For several years 
we have been teaching English composition as if we were prepar- 
ing young men and young women to write books in the near 
future. We have expected too much from them and the result has 
been proportionately disappointing. We have overburdened their 
minds with minute principles of technique, and have forced them 
to study literary models beyond their appreciation. The emphasis 
has been upon technique and form rather than upon thought and 
ideas. Should we not hesitate to furnish these same students with 
canvas, pigments, brushes, with the principles of perspective and 
composition in painting, and say, ‘There is Turner’s ‘Slave Ship,’ 
a masterpiece of its kind, paint”? The art of painting and the art 
of composition are appropriate only for the few with special gifts. 
In college we have elective courses for such students. English 
composition, as a craft, recognizes that a student has thoughts 
and ideas culled from his little world of experience, and that it is 
sufficient if he learns to express these ideas correctly, clearly, and 
effectively. 

t An address before the English Section of the Maine State Teachers Association, 


Bangor, October 31, 1913. 
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Such correlation depends, secondly, upon the conception that 
English composition is not an isolated subject. Too generally 
students write fairly well for the department of English and care- 
lessly and crudely for every other department. The point of view 
established, moreover, and the method of instruction are, in part 
at least, responsible for this condition of things. Composition 
as a craft tries to establish the habit of good English, not simply 
for the English classes, but for life, for all times and occasions. In 
order to do this, the teaching of composition must concern itself 
with the whole of the thought-world of the student and not merely 
with a part of it or with an artificial world forced upon him. 

Here is where the correlation of composition with other sub- 
jects may serve an important end; for evidently many subjects 
other than English occupy, or should occupy, the thought-world 
of the student. Is it not, then, the first duty of a teacher of com- 
position to ascertain what is the thought-world of the individual 
student, and the relationship of composition to that world? The 
common supposition that a young student has no thoughts and 
does not think is only partially true. He has no ideas, I grant, 
worth writing, concerning the nature and value of Carlyle’s Criticism 
of Burns, or upon the best way to govern Panama. Investigation, 
however, has shown two things: first, that the average student has 
more thoughts available for compositions than he himself thinks 
he has; and secondly, that he is capable of thinking if the proper 
kind and degree of stimuli are employed; and if he is not forced into 
a thought-world which the good Lord never intended him to enter 
at his time of life. The pressure that he must constantly feel is 
the necessity of mental alertness, the necessity of living such a life 
that his experiences in school and out will yield him ideas interest- 
ing and valuable to him, hence worthy of communication to others 
of his class. 

What, then, is his thought-world? Is it confined to subjects 
suggested by the prescribed books in English literature? Indeed, 
no! Any healthy-minded youth has some notions concerning 
athletics and amusements, society, books—his books, education, 
moral problems, religion, and the particular studies he is at the time 
pursuing. All these notions are more or less unrelated; his studies 
in particular rest in his mind in something like parallel lines, like 
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the ribs of a fan when the swivel which joins them is out. It is the 
high privilege of the teacher of English composition so to guide 
and stimulate the thinking of youth that these parallel lines of 
studies and thought shall be made to converge at a single point and 
find expression. The chief work, therefore, in correlation, it seems 
to me, is a training in thought, in the acquisition of ideas, and only 
secondarily in expression. 

Is the student reading the Aeneid? ‘Then, a written translation 
in prose or verse is a fitting composition for the English class. Is 
he beginning French or German? A written translation of even 
disconnected sentences into idiomatic English that conveys thought 
and emotion exactly is a worthy occasional composition exercise, 
and one that is greatly needed. Is he studying physics and inter- 
ested in heat? Let him explain to the class, first orally, then in 
writing, how his school building is heated. Is the subject the his- 
tory of England? Let him consider whether or not William the 
Conqueror had a moral and a legal right to the throne of England. 
He should present his views on this subject orally before the class 
in English composition, have the advantage of their discussion and 
criticism, then write upon the same subject. Is the study Macbeth 
and has the interest of the class centered upon some moral issue of 
the play? Let each member of the class discuss the point orally 
in the composition class, then write upon it. Is the student of a 
mathematical turn of mind? Why not let him calculate the cost 
of a college education, and discuss ways and means of obtaining 
the money? If the subject is manual training, let him tell how to 
make a bookrack or tool chest. If it is basket-weaving, let her 
describe the process of making her latest achievement in baskets. 

But correlation should not be limited to classroom studies. 
There are educational, vocational, and moral problems in which 
the student is vitally interested and concerning which he has a right 
to guidance. I know of nowhere in school or college where these 
subjects can be considered more appropriately, profitably, and 
economically than in the English composition class. By reason of 
his training in literature, which is an interpretation of life, the 
teacher of English composition is well prepared for the task—no, 
let me not call it a task, but rather opportunity and high privilege. 
Here, for instance, is a lad entering the high school and he is con- 
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fronted with the necessity of making a choice among six different 
courses: the classical, technical, scientific, general, commercial, 
and industrial. How could an hour in the English classroom be 
more profitably spent than in a discussion of the nature and advan- 
tages of each course, the natural ability requisite for success in 
each, and kindred topics? Subjects could be assigned for oral 
compositions and these in turn followed by written. Such a sub- 
ject might be “Why I Have Chosen the Classical Course.” Some- 
where in the high-school course, probably in the Senior year, should 
be examined and discussed ‘“‘Why Go to College?” and later 
“How to Select a College.” In the university this year the Fresh- 
men in composition classes are considering and discussing both 
orally and in writing such topics as “The Fatal First Year,” “ Fra- 
ternities,” ‘Athletics,’ “How to Choose a Career,” etc. Who, 
moreover, if not the teacher of English, will raise the moral questions 
of “The Effect of Habitual Attendance at Five- and Ten-Cent 
Shows” and “The Advantages of Continuing the Study of the 
Bible”? For does not the high-school youth begin to feel that he 
is too big or too old to attend Sunday school ? 

All these topics, and many others, it seems to me, belong nat- 
urally to the thought-world of the high-school student and should 
form a part of the work in English composition. Such correlation, 
as I have tried to suggest and illustrate, will give vitality, reality, 
and significance to composition exercises. The student will thus 
come gradually to have a more intelligent, more thoughtful, and 
more practical attitude of mind, not only toward composition, but 
toward all his studies and toward life. He will, furthermore, more 
readily grasp the idea and importance of form and individuality 
of style, because the matter with which he is dealing is essentially 
his own, clearly and adequately apprehended, hence comparatively 
easy and pleasurable to convey to someone else. Is it not sound 
psychology to say that a student, or anyone else, cannot express 
ideas until he has ideas to express, that he cannot express clearly 
what he does not first comprehend clearly, that he usually can state 
clearly what he clearly perceives, and that he will clearly and com- 
pletely understand only such thoughts and ideas as appropriately 
belong to his thought-world ? 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ARTICULATION OF 
THE ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ENGLISH WITH THE 
COURSE IN ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL' 


The Committee on the Articulation of the Elementary and High- 
School Courses in English, which has been at work since May, 1912, was 
appointed to “report conditions as they actually exist” in regard to 
articulation between the two types of schools “and to offer suggestions 
for improvement.” A preliminary report describing the organization of 
the Committee, its plan of work, and the first results obtained, was read 
before this body a year ago and summarized in the English Journal for 
January, 1913. The committee has now completed its labors according 
to the plan outlined in the first report, and herewith submits the results 
of its investigation. 

First, thanks are hereby extended to all who have aided in the work 
of the Committee. The Chairman also takes this opportunity to express 
his gratitude to the other members, each of whom has cheerfully devoted 
an immense quantity of time, labor, and thought to the problems before 
the Committee, and each of whom has compiled a digest of the replies 
from a particular section of the country. By Mr. Mitchill, especially, 
a considerable part of this report has been formulated. 

About 1,700 copies of the following circular were sent out to superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers in both elementary and high schools 
in typical localities in all parts of the United States. 


THE ARTICULATION OF THE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES IN 
ENGLISH 
To High-School Teachers of English, Teachers in Elementary Schools, Principals, 
and Supervising Officers: 

In the belief that the transition from the elementary school to the high 
school is often needlessly difficult, the National Council of Teachers of English 
has recently appointed a Committee on the Articulation of the Elementary and 
High-School Courses in English. The investigation conducted by this Com- 
mittee is not directed primarily toward the interests of either school alone, but 
aims at a better adjustment between the two. Its purpose is to discover just 
what courses in English are best suited to the needs of the child in each stage of 
his development. 

Without the co-operation of a considerable number of persons it will be 
impossible for the Committee to obtain the first-hand data necessary to the 


* Presented to the National Council of Teachers of English in Chicago, November 
29, 1913. 
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successful prosecution of its task. If you are willing to aid in this study of a 
vital problem in education which has been strangely neglected, you are earnestly 
requested to answer as definitely as possible the following questions. Address 
the member of the Committee nearest you. If you cannot follow the questions 
in detail, will you not send a letter giving the information at your command 
together with your opinions on the subject ? 

To all who help in this movement the Committee will be deeply grateful. 

SARAH J. McNary, State Normal School, Trenton, N.J. 

THEODORE C. MITCHILL, Jamaica High School, New York. 

J. W. Searson, State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

James B. Smrtey, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ernest C. Noyes, Chairman, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH, March 25, 1913. Committee. 


QUESTIONS 


(All answers are presumed to apply to the school system with which the 

writer is connected.) 

Please number and letter answers to correspond with the questions. 

I. A. What does the course of study in English for the three years immedi- 
ately preceding the high school include under: (1) Composition (a) 
oral, (6) written? (2) Reading and literature? Name the classics 
studied. (3) Grammar or language ?* 

B. What does the first year of the high-school course nclude under the 
heads above ? 

C. Is either course ill adapted to the needs of pupils for whom it is 
intended ? 

D. To what extent have college-entrance requirements influenced the 
high-school course in the first year? Above the first year ? 


Il. Is the articulation between the courses of the two schools satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory ? 
Ill. If articulation is unsatisfactory, is the defective joining of the two 


courses noticeable in: A. Reading and interpretation of literature ? 
B. Oral and written expression? C. Grammar? D. General men- 
tal habits? E. Other respects ? 

IV. Is such imperfect adjustment the result of: A. Defects in the cur- 
riculum or the methods of the elementary school? B. Unreasonable 
demands on the part of the high school? C. Differences in methods 
of teaching in the two schools? D. Unnecessary repetition of work, 
due to a lack of correlation of the two courses? Please state speci- 
fically just what work is repeated under each head. E. Any other 
cause ? 


t Printed courses of study will be gratefully received but they are not a substi- 
tute for definite answers to the questions. 
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V. A. What value should you assign to any of the following as remedies for 
imperfect articulation? (1) Assignment of the most experienced 
high-school teachers to first-year classes? (2) Departmental teach- 
ing in the elementary school ? 

B. Have you any suggestions for increasing co-operation between the 
teachers of the two schools ? 
C. Can you offer any other plans for making the transition from the 
elementary course in English to the high-school course less difficult ? 
VI. For the best interests of the pupils at each period of their progress: 
A. Just what literary classics should be taught in the elementary 
school, and what in the first year of the high school? B. What 
ground in grammar should be covered in each school? In what year 
of the high-school course should grammar be studied, and why? 
C. What should be done in each school in composition, oral and 
written? D. Which of the divisions of English mentioned above 
should receive the most emphasis in each school? E. What differ- 
ences in methods of instruction in English, if any, should be observed 
in the two schools? F. Can you name any other ways in which the 
course in English in either school should be supplemented or modified 
in the interests of the pupil ? 

VIL. Have the courses of elementary and high schools been constructed and 
correlated under the supervision of one person or group of persons, or 
have they been framed quite independently ? 

VIII. Any additional information or opinions bearing on the problem of 
articulation will be heartily welcomed by the committee. 


To the circular 271 replies were received, divided roughly as follows: 
New York and New England 40; South Atlantic states 40; Middle states 
49; North Central states 67; Western states 75. These replies, in most 
cases, were accompanied by printed or typewritten outlines of the 
courses of study, which afforded valuable supplementary information. 

Though the Committee is greatly indebted to a large number of 
people who answered its somewhat onerous list of questions with pains- 
taking care, the crux of the whole investigation has been the difficulty 
of securing definite data. A minor difficulty has been that in many 
cases the responses from grammar-school teachers gave absolutely no 
information about the high-school courses, and those from high-school 
teachers told nothing about the grammar-school courses. Superintend- 
ents, too, who answered personally, seemed to be unwilling to commit 
themselves by answering certain questions. The main trouble, however, 
has been that in many cases courses of study and answers to questions 
have been phrased in such vague and general terms as to need interpre- 
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tation. The ground to be covered is often described in such compre- 
hensive terms as “fundamentals,” ‘technical grammar,’ ‘complete 
textbook,” or “pp. 89 to 110 of textbook,”’ “a reasonably strong course,”’ 
etc. Some answers were far from explicit: e.g., Question: “What is 
included under reading?”’ Answer: “Yes.” Q.: “What is included 
under grammar?” A.: “Yes.” Q.: “What shall I give the child in 
the first year of the high school in composition?” A., in substance: 
“Give him the devil.” Such unsatisfactory answets have made it 
impossible for the Committee to form any notion more accurate than an 
approximation of the details included under the different heads men- 
tioned. 

For failing to inquire concerning the time allotted to the respective 
divisions of English study the Committee has only itself to blame. Still, 
when time apportionments were volunteered in the replies, they were 
stated in such different units as the following, given for composition in 
elementary schools: “once a week”; “monthly”; “weekly, oral or 
written’; “one composition and one letter a month’’; “70 per cent of 
English time”; “5 of language time’’; “one and one-third periods a 
week”; “8 compositions a term’’; and “merely incidental.” A diffi- 
culty of a similar nature arose from the very different interpretations 
given by different persons to some of the terms in common use in describ- 
ing the elements of instruction in English. Grammar, for example, seems 
to mean to some formal analysis and parsing, to others correction of 
faulty English, to others still a sort of rhetoric, including the mechanics 
of writing. It has become clear to the Committee that the lack of a 
clearly defined terminology, universally intelligible, is one of the greatest 
obstacles to satisfactory articulation. 

In the light of experience the Committee now realizes that reliable 
data concerning the items included under general topics in courses of 
study can be secured only by the preparation and distribution of an 
elaborate statement in tabular form of every item entering into any course. 
If the representatives of each school receiving such a statement would 
check the items considered in the course of their particular school, the 
sameness of terminology would permit the drawing of conclusions with 
something approaching scientific accuracy. Such a table, however, 
would involve an expense far beyond the sum to which this Committee 
felt entitled. This scheme is mentioned for the benefit of future investi- 
gators, since only in some such way can full and detailed information be 
collected with confidence that it is incapable of misinterpretation. The 
method followed by your Committee, which seemed to be the most 
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feasible, has afforded information which, though unsatisfactory in 
details, supplies at least a basis for generalization about the courses 
described. Therefore, the conclusions in this report are put forth as 
tentative in regard to details and only as generalizations. 


SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS REVEALED AND CONCLUSIONS BASED THEREON 


First, a study of the courses of the elementary school indicates that 
much more is being called for on paper than can possibly be accom- 
plished. The requirements are too many, too heavy, and too vague. 
Such different types of work as grammar, oral composition, written 
composition, rhetoric, spelling, word-study and dictionary work, read- 
ing, literature, and memorizing are all required at the same time; and 
so general are the recommendations made and so large is their content 
that individual teachers must become bewildered. Definite, detailed, 
printed courses of study reasonable in their prescripiions are the great desid- 
erata of the grammar-school work in English. At present there seem, in 
most cases, to be no irreducible minima that must be attained under indi- 
vidual heads. The result is heterogeneity in instruction and in accom- 
plishment. Consequently, no definite standard of attainment can be relied 
upon as the result of the grammar-school work. 

In the second place, certain things are being taught that had better 
be postponed to the high school, since they do not appeal to the capacity 
and state of development of the elementary-school pupil. Too much is 
asked for in the way of analytical grammar. This subject derives its 
present untoward emphasis from a widely prevailing conception that it 
is basic, that upon progress in grammar depends language sense, and, 
hence, advance in appreciation and use of language. One extremist who 
has answered the Committee’s blank compares the knowledge of formal 
grammar to knowledge of the combinations in multiplication. This is a 
false analogy. Advance in language power comes not through the reason- 
ing mind, but through the automatic, unreasoning ear; ear-training 
makes for real advance in language and ear-training only, with the 
young. The time-devouring demands of formal English grammar are 
outrageous; the results on language interpretation and language use are 
practically nil. The elementary school should sharply delimit the term 

* Among the best printed courses which have fallen under the eyes of the Com- 
mittee are those of Everett, Mass.; Brookline, Mass.; Worcester, Mass.; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Paterson and Plainfield, N.J.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Decatur, Ill.; Muncie, 
Ind.; State Normal School, Farmville, W.Va.; “The Teaching of Elementary Com- 
position and Grammar,”’ State of New Jersey, Department of Public Instruction; and 
especially Boston, Mass., “School Document”’ No. 8, 1909. 
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“grammar” as applying to analytic, formal grammar—the grammar 
that encumbers absorptive little minds with useless terminology—and 
emphasize grammar in the sense of correct use, the facts to be drilled on 
as use and not to be terminologized. In some places too much attention 
is paid to analysis of forms of discourse and to other topics which, though 
valuable in themselves, are devouring time that could be better expended. 
Such work demands information and analytic tendencies, including reflec- 
tion, simply not possessed by children. The very term “‘capacity’’ needs 
analysis. Our children as individuals have the capacity to undertake 
most of the elements of English instruction now taken up in the ele- 
mentary schools, if these elements are considered separately. They 
have not, however, the capacity to yr-sp, and much less to retain, these 
elements considered collectively. 

The elementary schools have become too ambitious. Because so 
many pupils leave at the close of the elementary school to enter the 
business world, there has developed a quasi-doctrine that the grammar 
school must give the children a little of everything before they “get 
out into the world”; just as the high school, “the people’s college,” 
must for a similar reason forestall much that used to be left for the 
college. The fact that one hundred things are interesting does not 
mean that a school should try to give instruction in all of the hundred. 
The incoming of the “subject teacher,” the specialist, with broad and 
intensive equipment, has emphasized the tendency to cover more 
ground than can profitably be covered, and it is time that someone called 
a halt and demanded that the elementary school as well as the high school 
center instruction on the best needs and interests of our pupils to the 
exclusion of all else. 

To proceed to details: oral composition, though strongly empha- 
sized in the North Central states, is frequently not mentioned in the 
Middle and Eastern states; and, where it is mentioned, it is not syste- 
matically organized and apparently has received little definite attention. 
In many places it seems to be regarded as merely incidental or as pre- 
paratory to written composition, and to be conducted in a haphazard 
manner. Especially noticeable in all parts of the country is the neglect 
of the training of the voice in distinct enunciation, clear articulation, and 
agreeable tones. 

Written composition receives much more attention, though in many 
schools there is not enough practice. The best interests of children 
require the writing of at least one composition a week. Though much 
time is given to the writing of business and social letters, friendly letters 
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seem to receive little attention. The overemphasis of the study of the 
forms of discourse has already been mentioned. The elements of formal 
rhetoric pursued in some schools form another subject that can be taken 
up to better advantage in the high school. The most conspicuous 
weakness, however, in composition courses is the lack of sufficient prac- 
tice in talking and writing. 

The situation in regard to reading and literature is much better. 
There seems no doubt that in the majority of schools the young people 
are placed in touch with the best literature during the three years before 
they enter the high school. Rarely a book like Hamlet—manifestly 
unsuited to grammar-school pupils—is used, and in some courses there 
is still too narrow a range of reading. Most of the courses, however, 
offer the teacher an opportunity to select from a wide list of supple- 
mentary books those best adapted to her class. Those most frequently 
used, not necessarily the most suitable in all cases, seem to be: The 
Christmas Carol, The Courtship of Miles Standish, Evangeline, The Lady 
of the Lake, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Van Winkle, Snow- 
bound, Tales from Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, 
The Great Stone Face, The Man without a Country and Heidi. 

Grammar, in most schools, seems to occupy from half to three- 
fifths of the school time devoted to English in the last three years of the 
elementary course. The content of the courses in grammar ranges from 
the extreme of formal technical study to the very simplest treatment 
of the parts of speech, the sentence, and elementary syntax, with stress 
upon constructive work and the correction of faulty English. The 
courses considered vary so widely that all that can safely be said about 
them is that, on the whole, grammar receives altogether too much time 
and is taught too intensively and too analytically. None but the very 
simplest instruction in formal analytic grammar is needed by elementary- 
school pupils. Any really general constructive change in the articula- 
tion between the two types of schools would involve, at the outset, the 
determined delimitation of grammar for the two types of schools and 
of the intensiveness with which it shall be studied. Grammar is a grand 
educational bug-a-boo, a much-terrifying but really harmless mumbo- 
jumbo. It should be subjected to missionary attack. This Committee 
wishes to be counted among the first of those to take a hand at the rope 
to pull down this heathen idol. _ 


t For an interesting study of the value of formal grammar as a training of the 
mind, see “Formal English Grammar as a Discipline,” Teachers College Record, 
September, 1913. 
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In some of the schools having the most definite courses of study the 
use of the dictionary is carefully taught, and certain rules of punctuation 
are assigned for mastery in each grade. These practices should become 
universal. 

If one is to judge by the answers received by the Committee, the 
high-school courses in the first year are much more carefully organized 
than those in the three last years of the elementary school. The outlines 
of work are more definite, and attention seems generally to be con- 
centrated on a few specific points. The chief faults of first-year high- 
school courses are that they are often too ambitious and too literary for 
the ordinary pupil; that too much time is spent in detailed critical 
study of classics that are too difficult; that, as in the grammar school, 
too much stress is laid upon form and not enough upon use; and that the 
courses, instead of being flexible enough to be adaptable to the need of 
entering pupils, are rigid in their prescriptions. The high school should 
fit the course to the pupil; as a rule, it attempts to fit the pupil to the 
course. It seems, however, to be generally agreed that, though there are 
defects in the curriculum of the high school in the first year, these are not 
nearly so much to blame for the failures of first-year pupils as is poor 
teaching in the first year. The country over, there appears, from the 
answers received by the Committee, to be less variety in the classics read 
in the first year of the high school than ‘n those assigned to the last year 
of the elementary school. The most popular are: Julius Caesar, Ivan- 
hoe, The Sketch Book, The Lady of the Lake, Treasure Island, and The 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Four of these, it will be noticed, are among those 
most used in the grammar schools. 

To recapitulate: your Committee finds in the elementary school 
as conditions hindering good articulation: requirements too extensive and 
too indefinite; subjects like dry, unapplied grammar, the analysis of 
specimens of discourse, and formal rhetoric ill adapted to young 
pupils; too little practice in speaking and writing, too little drill on the 
essentials of spelling, punctuation, and manuscript neatness, and the 
ready conventional use of paper; and, in some schools, reading not 
extensive enough. In the high-school courses the requirements lack 
elasticity, are too ambitious and literary, and so are often unrelated to 
the interests of the entering classes, to which there is little continuous 
effort to adapt the work. 

In spite of this opinion of the Committee, the replies received say in 
the proportion of about two to one that the course of neither school is 
ill adapted to the pupils for whom it is intended. A considerable 
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number, however, qualify their approval by saying “not ill adapted 
theoretically”’ or “ill adapted in some respects.” 

That the report of the Committee may not be confined to destruc- 
tive criticism, it has seemed wise to insert the following summary of 
what the members believe to be essential in the work of each type of 
school, if each is to fulfil its true function. For a part of the material 
embodied in this outline the Committee is indebted to a paper by Mr. 
G. A. Mirick, assistant commissioner of education of New Jersey. 

The training in the elementary grades should aim to give: 

I. Certain knowledge in the field of English. This knowledge is of 
three kinds: (a) some acquaintance with literature; (6) some acquaint- 
ance with the laws governing effective speaking and writing; (c) some 
slight acquaintance with the laws of the structure of language, that is, 
grammar. 

The literature to which the children are introduced should be such as 
is adapted to the experience, intelligence, and ability of appreciation of 
the particular class considered. No uniform selection can suit all classes. 
With all classes of children there should be less emphasis than is common 
on the purely literary side of English. 

The instruction in composition should aim chiefly at the attainment 
of skill in the use of sentences and the arrangement of paragraphs. Much 
of the material for expression should be derived from subjects of study 
other than English classics. 

The little grammar taught should be constructive throughout, and 
constant application of principles learned should be made by drills in 
the correction of faults found in the pupil’s own compositions. All com- 
plicated and unusual expressions should be avoided, and emphasis should 
be laid upon those forms and principles that will be most effective in form- 
ing the habit of correct usage. The following topics embrace all the 
grammatical knowledge that the elementary-school child needs: 

1. Subject and predicate. 

2. Classes of sentences according to meaning. 

3. The parts of speech (without minute subdivisions), and their 


4. Noun, adjective, and adverbial phrases and clauses. 

5. Sentences classified according to form. 

6. Analysis of simple sentences containing not more than two 
phrases. 

7. Analysis of compound sentences containing two simple clauses. 

8. Analysis of complex sentences containing one dependent clause. 
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9. Synthesis, or combination of two or three short sentences con- 
taining related ideas into one sentence of appropriate form. 

10. Principal parts of verbs; to be studied not so much by lists as 
by drills in the use of the past tense and the participle in sentences. 

11. Conjugation in the indicative mood, including verbals treated 
as parts of speech according to their use in the sentence. 

12. Declension of the relative and personal pronouns. 

The test of a pupil’s knowledge of grammar should be his ability 
to make use of it in speech and writing. 

II. Besides the acquirement of this elementary knowledge there 
should have been developed by the end of the eighth grade certain 
language tendencies and habits and the ability to do a few basic things 
well, as follows: 

1. The ability to use the voice effectively; i.e., intelligibly and 
pleasantly. 

2. The ability to answer questions accurately and to the point. 

3. The ability to select appropriate paper for different occasions. 

4. The habit of neatness in the preparation of manuscript. 

5. The tendency to do some kind of simple preliminary framing, or 
outlining, of ideas before writing. 

6. The tendency to review the work for general and local blunders. 

7. The tendency to avoid needless repetition of structure and words. 

8. The mastery of the spelling of common words in the pupil’s 
vocabulary. 

y. The tendency to get the spelling of new and unfamiliar words likely 
to be used. 

10. Plain punctuation and capitalization. 

11. An approach to the ability to get the general sense in condensed 
form from a paragraph, selection, or entire book. No more than an 
approach can be made; real ability in this direction is to be expected only 
in the adult. 

12. The desire to read for pleasure and for profit, a desire that cannot 
be developed if many formal reports are required. 

13. The ability and the inclination to use a dictionary, encyclo- 
pedia, directory, or other work of reference with ease and certainty. 

(a) In the application of such a course there should be no specializa- 
tion at any point; that is to say, the literary, or the practical, in any of 
its phases, or the grammatical should not be overemphasized. Here- 
tofore, we teachers have underemphasized the doing end of English 
work. The world, on the other hand, asks, “What can you do with 
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what you have learned?” (6) The content of the work should be closely 
related to the capacities, the stage of development, and the needs of the 
pupils, and should not be governed by the demands of the high schools, 
except in so far as those demands are in accord with educational prin- 
ciples. 

With regard to the high school, the fundamental principle to be 
observed is that, when the grammar school has done its best, no child 
should be kept out of high school because of linguistic deficiencies or 
inabilities. If, on the whole, he needs the high-school life, the English 
work must be adapted tohim. The high school must not expect that the 
elementary grades will send to it only children who are linguistically 
proficient. The attitude of the high-school teacher toward whatever 
class of pupils she may have must be that of accepting them where they 
are. She will realize that her value is greatest to those pupils who are 
in greatest need. Concerning these linguistically deficient children the 
teacher’s first questions will be: “What do these children most need ?” 
and “How can this need best be met by me?” The high-school course 
must be sufficiently flexible to be adapted to any particular class of 
children sent to the high school. 

In both schools, while keeping the same object in composition, 
teachers should modify the means used to secure that end. As Mr. 
Chubb has said, we do not need more time so much as time better spent. 
There should be less instruction in which the teacher assumes final 
responsibility and more practice-work in the class-hour under the imme- 
diate supervision of the teacher. Only by practice can we form habits. 
Better correlation will result when grades and high school unite in 
teaching the English that pupils will need to use in life outside of 
school. 

That college-entrance requirements have exerted great influence 
upon even the first-year course is the reply from between one-half and 
two-thirds of the high schools reporting from the Eastern and Middle 
states. The influence above the first year is acknowledged by three- 
fourths. In the North Central states the colleges have not determined 
the courses to any great extent; but, even in this section, the require- 
ments have been used as a guide. May not the tendency of the high 
schools to use books in the first year that are poorly adapted to the 
interests and tastes of the pupils be assigned to this cause ? 

In a large majority of the schools from which reports were received, 
articulation was declared unsatisfactory. Presumably the proportion 
would be still larger among the schools not replying to the questions. 
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In Dayton the articulation is declared satisfactory because of the exist- 
ence of a separate first-year high school. 

The more definite inquiry asking for specific points in which articula- 
tion is unsatisfactory brought out the fact that the poor joining is not 
confined to one or two kinds of work, but general. The replies show that 
the adjustment of the courses of the two schools is most defective in 
reading and literature, oral and written expression, grammar and 
general mental habits, in the order named. Some of the comments made 
are as follows: ‘The majority of entering pupils are poor readers. Many 
interpret well when questioned, but they signally fail in oral reading to 
make the meaning clear.’’ “More distinction should be made between 
the mechanics of reading and the interpretation of literature.” “In 
the first-year high school, the greatest deficiency is apparent in written 
work. This is to be expected, however, as writing well is among the 
most difficult of the arts. Oral speech is often vitiated through the 
influence of foreign tongues spoken in the homes.” “Poor sentence 
and paragraph structure, spelling, and the use of the rules of punctuation.”’ 
“Oral expression is disjointed and incomplete. Written expression is 
somewhat better, but lacks in clearness and unity.” “The knowledge 
of grammar is insufficient for a foundation upon which to build habits of 
good English. They [elementary-school pupils] seem to have aimed 
more at doing the same line of work that the high school does than at 
fitting themselves by foundational preparation to do the higher work 
when they reach it.” ‘Things undertaken, particularly grammar and 
grammatical correctness of speech, are only half done. The poorer 
schools give children only a smattering. This kills interest in the sub- 
ject and fosters bad mental habits.”’ ‘The pupils entering high school 
are mere automatons. They show lack of responsibility and of con- 
centration.” ‘‘The defects are to a great extent those of the age—lack 
of independent thought and bad mental habits, which, of course, are 
noticeable in all departments of the work.” 

In answer to the question: “Is imperfect adjustment the result of 
defects in the curriculum or the methods of the elementary school?” 
those who have expressed their opinion almost unanimously agree that 
one cause of imperfect adjustment is to be found in such defects. Among 
the significant criticisms made in this connection, time permits the use of 
only a few: “ Hurrying along of children from grade to grade; failure to 
insist on weeding out of certain errors before promotion to the high school 
is assured.” ‘“‘Work in spelling, punctuation, grammar, enunciation 
poorly done and hence must be repeated. Grammar teachers hard 
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workers but poorly directed.” “‘Overcrowding and demands on teachers; 
hence perfunctory work and lack of individual attention.” ‘Much of 
time spent on technical grammar in the elementary school is thrown 
away. Pupils know technical terms, but not meanings and functions.” 
“Teaching of grammar too theoretical; not applied to pupils’ own 
English.” “Too much attempted.” ‘Not planned well.” “Too much 
emphasis on symbol and not enough on spirit and interpretation.” 
“Lack of equipment to give the course as intended.” ‘Pupil should 
be left to solve more problems for himself.” 

About 60 per cent of those supplying opinions think the demands of 
the high school are not unreasonable. Perhaps this showing is due to the 
fact that we could not get so many replies from elementary teachers as 
from high-school teachers. Some of the remarks made under this head 
are: “‘The demands of the high school are frequently based on an 
ignorance of the aims, method, and curriculum of the elementary school.” 
“Unreasonable grammar demands.” ‘Secondary teachers are not quite 
willing to accept the responsibility of taking children where they are and 
guiding them to the point where they ought to be, regardless of indi- 
vidual characteristics.” ‘It is quite possible that either the high school 
is unreasonable in its demands, or that the elementary school is unreason- 
able in making demands [i.e., in the course of study] of pupils and 
teachers that they do not and cannot meet.” 

A large majority say that differences in methods of teaching in the 
two kinds of schools are largely responsible for faulty articulation. There 
follow a few of the comments: ‘Change from having one teacher or very 


few to complete departmental methods.” ‘General cause, poor teach- - 


ing. The grammar teacher is either overworked, or else, in many cases, 
has little or no interest in the vital problems. All the methods in the 
world will never bring these standards up until these conditions are 
removed. Many teachers themselves don’t know; many don’t care, and 
many have so much to do that they do very little.” ‘In the grammar 
grades the pupils have more personal supervision in their studies. As 
soon as they reach the high school they are left almost entirely to them- 
selves.” This is a prime defect in high-school organization. “Lack of 
uniformity in textbooks, hence in use of terms.” “Occasional study reci- 
tations should be given in the high school.” ‘There should be some 
difference,”’ for ‘Physical and mental changes require different treat- 
ment in the high school.” ‘“‘High-school teachers forget that they are 
dealing with very immature students, who need individual help and en- 
couragement, particularly during the first year.” “In the elementary 
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schools the child is treated as if his mind were a receptacle for holding 
information furnished by the teacher, not something to be used and 
developed by thinking out things for himself.” 

Opinions seem to be evenly balanced on the question whether 
unnecessary repetition of work is a cause of poor articulation. The 
work repeated varied so greatly where it was mentioned at all that no 
summary is of any value. Many replies make the point that some 
repetition is necessary under present conditions, since much required work 
in the elementary school cannot be done thoroughly on account of lack 
of time. 

Among the other causes of poor articulation named are the following: 
“The failure of each class of teacher to keep cognizant of what the other 
is doing. This is due to lack of time.’”’ This was named by twice as 
many as any other suggestion under this head. “The fact that the 
courses are constructed independently.” ‘Variations in the prepara- 
tion of pupils from different schools.” “The tendency of the high-school 
teacher to disregard, in his own speaking, writing, and reading, points 
that pupils have been taught in the grammar school. This makes them 
distrust their earlier instructors.”’ “The fundamental difference lies 
in the inverted evolution of our schools. We should build from the 
bottom up and reorganize all courses in orderly and coherent way on the 
foundation of what young children need.’”’ ‘Overcrowded classes.”’ 
“Tnexperienced teachers in the first year of the high school.” ‘The age of 
fourteen is an undesirable time to make the change. The plan giving 
six years to the elementary course and six to the high school is better.”’ 
“‘ Another cause is the failure of the child to master such things as spelling 
and punctuation in the grades and the necessity of doing such work over 
in the high school. The English course should be arranged by twelve 
grades and uniformly supervised.” “Frequent changes of textbooks in 
the grades make permanently satisfactory articulation impossible.” 


“Admission of pupils to high school on general average basis.” “ Un- 
wonted freedom of high school.” “Differences in social surroundings.” 
“Immaturity of pupils.” 


That the assignment of the most experienced or most efficient 
teachers to first-year classes in the high school would be a great help is 
almost universally conceded. The following comments are typical: 
“Important; but live youthful inexperience is better than dead expe- 
rience.” “Has the value of [giving pupils] a right start.” ‘The best 
teachers should certainly handle the greatest problem.”’ “The most 
necessary thing to do if good results are to be obtained.”” “An excellent 
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plan for the pupils. It is unfair for a teacher never to be promoted from 
this thankless, thorough drudgery of laying strong foundations.”’ Such 
a condition might obtain in a small high school with a static corps of 
teachers. “The suggestion is a palliative. We can and should build on 
any definite foundation.” Still, should we not employ a palliative until 
we can do something fundamental? “Experience without sympathy is 
of no value.” “Teachers who have had experience in the grades.” 
“Those who know local life, appreciate youthful literature, are adaptable, 
not afraid of hard work, who have the widest sympathy, best judgment, 
and great enthusiasm.” “If by assignment of the most experienced 
high-school teachers to first-year classes is meant the teachers best 
adapted to first-year high-school classes, I should say this was the 
main remedy.” “Good, provided upper classes are not neglected: 
every class needs the most expert teachers.” “The most experienced 
teachers should have first- and fourth-year work. This plan would 
enable the teacher to estimate better the needs of the intermediate pupils 
and to comprehend any deficiencies in the Seniors.”” This is good when 
the school program makes it feasible. 

Approximately 80 per cent of those expressing their opinion of depart- 
mental teaching as a remedy favor it. A large number of these speak 
from experience with such a system. Comments follow, unfavorable 
first: “Stunts pedagogical and intellectual growth of the teacher.” 
“Good for articulation, but a detriment to school as a whole.”’ “More 
important that high-school pupils have close supervision by competent 
teachers than that grades have departmental work.” “The regular 
grade teacher teaches children and helps to form character. The 
departmental teacher teaches a subject.” ‘‘ Departmental teaching that 
does not stamp out the teacher’s individuality is a strong factor in uni- 
fying the work of the grammar school.” “We have found it increases 
skill of teacher and secures better work.” “I have seen excellent results 
where pupils are divided among three teachers. Further division might 
result in pupil’s being lost.” “In use—results very good.” “Is making 
our difficulties disappear.” “Should be done. All teachers can’t teach 
English.” 

The chief suggestion made with reference to increasing the co- 
operation between the teachers of the two schools is that of frequent 
conferences. Many also urge that high-school teachers should visit 
the grammar schools frequently and vice versa. One reply was to the 
effect that better co-operation might be secured if high-school teachers 
would make most of the advances in that direction and grammar-school 
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teachers could be induced to receive such advances in the proper spirit. 
Many suggest that high-school teachers should indicate from year to 
year to elementary-school teachers in just what respects they find 
entering pupils deficient. Grade-school teachers could then work to : 
remedy these defects. The system which has been tried with success in 
Newton, Mass., of arranging exchanges of teachers between the upper 
grades of the elementary school and the lower grades of the high school 
is recommended by many. 

Miscellaneous suggestions are as follows: “Better equipment on the 
part of elementary teachers.’”’ ‘More method on the part of high-school 
teachers.” “‘A committee made up of representatives of the two types 
of schools with power to determine upon a common textbook in grammar, 
to define the limits of the courses of the elementary school and the high 
school, and to consider and recommend a plan for the settlement of each 
question that concerns the good of either type of school.’’ Another 
teacher says that broadmindedness and sympathy with each other’s 
aims are the chief requisites, and that she believes these qualities to be 
increasing. 

Among the other plans offered for making the transition from the 
grammar school to the high school less difficult are some that have been 
already given under different heads; new ideas are: ‘Stop graduation 
from the grammar school, and have the grades from I to XII.”” “Have 
a supervisor of English.”’ ‘Simplification of both grade and high-school | 
courses.” “Smaller classes in both schools.’’ ‘Co-ordinate adjustment 
of the curriculum.” “Raising standards of grade teachers and teach- 
ing.” “Personal acquaintance with pupils on part of high-school 
teachers.” ‘‘Arouse more interest with high-school beginners; stop 
killing interest by plunging directly into a dry study of technical gram- 
mar.” “Very much more reading of good literature in the grades.” 
“Develop more freedom of expression in the grammar-school pupil by 
putting him into contact with live narratives. Freedom of expression 
should be sought at the cost of absolute correctness.” Yet, certain 
irreducible minima must be required. ‘Adoption of a plan for sorting 
Freshmen.” This scheme, though plausible, has led, where tried, to 
poor results. Eventually, moreover, it would lead to sorting pupils 
for all subjects, an impossible plan. ‘‘ Thorough preparation of minimum 
requirements, with plenty of general reading and interesting discussions 
without requirement.”’ “The last six years of the grammar-school work 
should come, if not under the supervision, at least to the intimate knowl- 
edge of the person who directs the high-school work. Where such super- 
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vision has been established, the problem has been solved.” This happy 
place is not named! 

The classics suggested as most desirable for teaching in the elemen- 
tary school vary greatly. Since most places report unsatisfactory 
articulation, such a list proves little about the advisability of using the 
books; for it must be theoretical as far as its relation to articulation is 
concerned, and probably indicates custom only. However, here are the 
most favored books: Miles Standish, Snowbound, Christmas Carol, Vision 
of Sir Launfal, Evangeline, The Man without a Country, Sleepy Hollow 
and Rip Van Winkle, King Arthur Stories, The Great Stone Face. Many 
say that local conditions should decide. Others assert that certain works 
are indispensable in order that a common basis for future work may be 
assured. Another says it is undesirable to be explicit, though reserva- 
tion should be made of certain classics for high school, to prevent repeti- 
tion and to avoid the use of material prematurely. All agree that the 
classics should be selected primarily for their appeal to the pupils’ 
sympathies and interests, and that they should be within the grasp and 
comprehension of pupils of that age. 

The classics recommended as specially suitable for the high school in 
the first year were chosen probably on the basis of present usage. They 
are: Julius Caesar, Ivanhoe, and The Sketch Book, with Twice Told Tales 
[did the writers mean Tanglewood Tales ?], As You Like It, The Odyssey, 
Treasure Island, and Vision of Sir Launfal, slightly less popular. One 
writer wisely says: “Those that have a definite appeal to students 
rather than those selected by college professors.” 

The recommendations received with regard to the ground to be 
covered in the elementary school in grammar vary from “a thorough 
drill in technical grammar” to “nothing in technical grammar” and 
“‘just enough to afford basis for drills in correct usage.’”’ The majority 
take refuge in a general expression like “simple essentials of grammar,” 
whatever they are. The preponderance of opinion seems to incline 
toward the teaching of little technical grammar, emphasis on a working 
knowledge of sentence structure, and the elimination of common local 
faults in the use of English. The various interpretations of the meaning 
of the word “grammar” have been already mentioned. All replies 
seem to agree in one respect, that whatever is taught under this head 
should be taught thoroughly. 

The favorite descriptions of the work to be done in grammar in the 
high school make use of the terms “‘ Review”’ and “Correction of errors.” 
Many advise putting formal grammar in the first year, but more would 
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place it in the last year, while some would distribute it over the whole 
four years. Arguments for putting it in the first year are: “ Pupils are 
ready for it then.” ‘Constructive criticism and analysis require definite 
grammatical concepts and (a little) scientific terminology.” “It helps 
every aspect of high-school work.’”’ Those who would include it in all 
years say that drill and application require time. The fourth year is 
recommended as the proper place for it because “students are mature 
enough to have the entire subject cleared up. They are better able to 
grasp it then and to see its use in the practical English of high school or 
college, whereas in the first year interest is lacking as the result of too 
long, continuous study.” 

In regard to composition, nearly all the replies stress oral work, 
especially in the elementary school, and call attention to the need of 
more writing. The recommendations as to frequency vary from daily 
to twice a month in each school. In general, it seems to be agreed that 
the elementary school should attend to simple punctuation, sentence- 
structure, oral work in imaginative compositions, simple written tasks, 
story-telling, and letter-writing. In the high school, there should be 
study of the forms of discourse, of methods of gathering and organizing 
material, of debating—though probably not all of this in the first year— 
and there should be as much written work as can be done well. 

The emphasis upon the different divisions of English study, it is 
agreed, should be distributed in this order in the elementary school: 
(1) oral composition, (2) written composition, (3) grammar. In the 
high school the order should be (1) written composition, (2) literature, 
(3) oral composition. 

It is the prevailing opinion that there should be no differences in the 
methods of instruction in the two types of schools except that the 
methods should be adapted to the age of the pupils. The high school 
and the elementary school should form one continuous whole, the instruc- 
tion changing to keep pace with the pupils’ development and the changes 
in the subject-matter. Many add that the high-school pupil should be 
thrown more on his own responsibility than the elementary-school pupil 
and that he should be trained in initiative. 

In answer to the query: ‘‘Can you name any other ways in which 
the course in English should be supplemented or modified in the interests 
of the pupil ?”’ many previous suggestions were repeated, and the follow- 
ing additional ones given: “Each school should have numerous and 
ample libraries of the world’s classics, in which students should be turned 
loose.” “Grammatical terms in the two schools should be harmonized.”’ 
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“No attempt should be made to cram classics into the brains of pupils 
who lack experience and powers of comprehension to appreciate the 
great writers.” “Separation of reading from the technical study of 
English, with composition used and criticized, in all departments.” 
“Emphasize the cultural side less. Give more attention to speaking, 
writing, and spelling correctly. Train in correct habits of thinking along 
practical lines.” “Introduce the reading of good current literature.” 
“Cut down grammar-school instruction in analytical English grammar 
to a total of not more than fifty clock hours for the last two years; cut 
down grammar in the first year of the high school to no more than twenty- 
five clock hours. Devote the time thus saved to the training of the voice 
and to drill in answering questions to the point, in preparing manuscript 
neatly, in punctuation and capitalization.” 

The courses of the two schools have been constructed independently 
in about 45 per cent of the systems from which the Committee received 
reports. Of the rest, about 25 per cent seem to have been framed by one 
person and about 30 per cent by a group. In general, the larger places 
followed the group plan, the smaller depended on a single person. 

Additional suggestions bearing on the whole problem of articulation 
follow: “A course arrived at by local experiment concerning the prep- 
aration and interests of first-year pupils seems to me to be the most 
satisfactory (provided it be made by competent persons). While 
standardization would be a good thing from many points of view, I do not 
believe it possible. We should always bear in mind that interest must 
be the dominant factor in any successful course in English, and to this end 
courses should be arranged that are of interest to the ordinary boy and 
girl of high-school age rather than to the college professor of philology.” 
“The study of literature should be entirely separated from the study 
of composition, the time for each coming in consecutive recitations.” 
“Until the large and complex terminology of English has been clearly 
defined and until the work to be mastered in the elementary school can, 
as a result of such defining, be accurately stated, articulation will depend, 
as it now depends, not on misinterpretable statements of ground to be 
covered and methods to be pursued, but on sympathetic adjustment 
by teachers to conditions as found and on capable and conscientious 
supervision. Such defining must be done through a body regarded the 
country over as speaking with authority—some central body of school 
superintendents. Once possessed of a standard vocabulary, we could 
ask unmistakable questions and obtain unmistakable answers.” 

To sum up, the Committee has found articulation to be generally 
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unsatisfactory the country over. The adjustment is poor in all forms 
of English study. It is believed by many that this prevailing maladjust- 
ment is due to defects in the curriculum or the organization of the 
elementary school; to the unreasonable demands of the high school, 
traceable in part, it may be, to the college-entrance requirements; to 
the complete difference in organization between the elementary school 
and the high school, which confuses an entering pupil thrown on his own 
responsibility to an extent wholly alien to his experience; to faults in the 
teaching in each type of school; to the failure of each type of teacher to 
learn of the work of the other; and to the almost total absence of co- 
operation between teachers in the two classes of schools. To your 
Committee, however, it seems that the majority of these criticisms deal 
with symptoms of the disease rather than with causes. The true causes 
lie deeper. The articulation is poor in most places simply because 
little effort is made to secure good articulation. As Mr. Mitchill has 
well expressed it: “‘A diligent examination of all available material has 
failed to produce any evidence that choice of books, subjects of instruc- 
tion, or methods of teaching of subjects can be assigned as a reason for 
good articulation or poor articulation between the elementary schools 
and the high schools of particular localities. To arrive at any such 
conclusions would mean a straining of the facts or a distortion of logic. 
Good articulation at the present time arises from a combining of a good 
selection of material by well-educated, professionally minded, enthusi- 
astic, conscientious teachers of elementary schools and high schools work- 
ing together for a common end under amalgamating supervision.” 
That is to say, provide all the conditions necessary for good teaching, 
plan for a correlation of courses and for co-operation in working them out, 
and you will have good articulation. In short, to articulate, you must 
articulate. 

As remedies, which, it must be distinctly understood, are only pallia- 
tives without the establishment of the healthful general conditions named 
above as essential to any permanently successful articulation, the 
Committee makes the following recommendations: 

1. That the large and complex terminology of English be clearly 
defined by those whose position enables them to speak with authority 
so that the work to be done in any particular part of the school course 
can be accurately stated and clearly understood. 

2. That the ground to be covered in each phase of English in each 
type of school be carefully delimited. 
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3. That in both schools the courses of study be simplified and revised 
so as to include much less formal grammar, but much more thorough drill 
in applied grammar; so as to include a wider range of reading matter 
and more oral composition; and so as to appeal more to the sympathies 
and interests of pupils. That in the high-school course a separation be 
made between what may be called “practical English,” which every 
pupil should study, and so-called “cultural English.” 

4. That full, definite syllabi, rich in specific details, be prepared 
and printed for the guidance of teachers, and that representative teachers 
of various grades be consulted in the preparation of such syllabi. 

5. That the organization of the two schools be planned and the 
courses administered in such a way as to contribute to good articulation 
by the employment of such and as many of the schemes following as may 
be feasible in any particular locality: 

a) The assignment of the most efficient teachers in the high school 
to the charge of first-year classes. 

b) The use of the system of departmental teaching in the elementary 
school, or of the elementary-school organization under one teacher in 
several subjects in the first year of the high school, or of both. 

c) The promotion of acquaintance and mutual co-operation between 
teachers in the two classes of schools by means of joint conferences, 
exchange of visits, notification by the high-school teachers of the prevail- 
ing faults in the English of entering pupils, and similar means. 

d) The promotion of successful elementary-school teachers to the 
first-year work of the high school, for a year at least. 

e) The complete reorganization of the two schools on the plan 
giving six years to each. 

f) The close correlation and continuous supervision of the two courses 
by a supervisor of English, or other competent authority. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE FEBRUARY MEETING IN NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Association met in Trenton on February 28. In- 
cluding the students from the normal school, about a hundred were 
present. The principal address was given by William E. Bohn, of the 
Ethical Culture School in New York, who spoke on “Life and Literature 
and Literature in Life.” The speaker urged the necessity of active 
production rather than mere passive appreciation. Late in the after- 
noon round tables for the discussion of specific problems were held. 

In the business session the annual dues were increased to one dollar. 
This includes a subscription to the leaflet of the society. The report of 
the Joint Committee on a Uniform Grammatical Nomenclature was 
approved. A series of resolutions offered by Paul A. Mertz was adopted, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS PREPARED BY THE COMMITTEE ON CONDITIONS OF TEACHING 

ENGLISH, AND ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

oF NEW JERSEY, ON FEBRUARY 28, 1914. 

Be it resolved that this Association put itself on record as in favor of the 
following: 

1. That twenty-five pupils in English classes is the largest number com- 
patible with good results. 

2. That more than one hundred pupils assigned to any teacher of English 
for instruction in that subject interferes with the best results in teaching. 

3. That the teacher’s schedule should consist of no more than five teaching 
periods daily, if the size of the class be limited to twenty pupils; that it should 
include no more than four teaching periods if the size of the class be limited 
to twenty-five. 

4. That the total number of teaching periods per week for the teacher 
of English should be no more than twenty-five. 

5. That the schedule of all high-school pupils should include five periods of 
English weekly. 

6. That provision for personal conference with all students at least twice 
a month regarding composition work should be made; that the time scheduled 
for this work be regarded as a part of the teacher’s instruction time, and allow- 
ance be made in the teacher’s schedule. 

7. That some supplementary reading be definitely expected in every 
high-school year; that this reading be along the lines of the pupils’ interests, 
and be chosen from the best standard and modern literature; that the definite 
assignment of specific books be avoided, but that a list of suggested readings 
be provided. 
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8. That English be prescribed in every course of study throughout the 
full time of the high-school course. 

9. That where conditions warrant, extra sections should be organized for 
students of foreign families. 

10. That where the size of the school warrants it, at some period in the 
high-school course, there should be a differentiation between the type of Eng- 
lish work done by students in the commercial and technical courses and the 
type of work done by those in the general and classical courses; where other 
group divisions are made, that a corresponding division in the English work 
be made. 

11. That there be definite set lessons in oral composition in all English 
classes. 

12. That every classroom be equipped with at least one dictionary, and, 
if conditions permit, with a small one for every desk; that there be a complete 
set of approved reference works in every school; that where no school or public 
libraries exist, a bookcase be provided with as many standard works for the 
students’ use as conditions will permit. 

13. That teachers of English use every effort to co-operate with teachers of 
other subjects and consequently induce them to co-operate with the teachers 
of English toward correct oral and written expression by pupils. 

14. That in order to insure closer articulation with the grammar school, 
every teacher of high-school English inform herself on grammar-school methods; 
that there be “promotion of acquaintance and mutual co-operation between 
teachers in the two classes of schools by means of joint conferences and ex- 
change of visits.” 

The following officers were elected: President, W. Patterson Atkin- 
son, Lincoln High School, Jersey City; Vice-President, Cornelia Mac- 
Mullan, State Normal School, Upper Montclair; Secretary-Treasurer, 
G. S. Harris, Morristown High School; Editor, Homer K. Underwood, 
High School, Passaic. 

The next meeting will be held in New Brunswick. 


THE VIRGINIA ENGLISH TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


On the morning of Saturday, February 28, 1914, after the meeting 
of the National Council in Richmond, the Virginia teachers present were 
called together for the purpose of forming a state organization to be 
affiliated with the National Council. This was done in pursuance of a 
plan already made by the English Section of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Professor Weldon T. Myers, president of the English Section, 
presided at this meeting. Three brief addresses were made, suggesting 
kinds of work which the new organization might undertake. Professor 
C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of Virginia, in an interesting, 
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informal talk, asked for the co-operation of English teachers in collecting 
the survivals of the old ballads in the state. Professor J. C. Metcalf, 
of Richmond College, made suggestions in regard to building up school 
and other libraries. Professor Franklin T. Baker spoke of the ways in 
which the new organization might co-operate with the National Coun- 
cil. He suggested that Virginia teachers study and record developments 
now in process in the language as spoken in the state and that the teach- 
ing of it be adapted to live needs; that they form local associations for 
reading and study and submit the results of the work done to the English 
Journal. He also urged that the teachers become subscribers to the 
English Journal by joining the National Council. 

After lively discussion the organization was completed by the 
adoption of a constitution which had been prepared by a committee 
consisting of Professor J. C. Metcalf, Mr. H. A. Seckerson, of the Lynch- 
burg High School, and Mr. J. M. Grainger, of the State Normal School 
at Farmville. The officers elected by the English Section at its meet- 
ing last November were retained by the new organization, Professor 
W. T. Myers of the University of Virginia continuing as president, and 
Miss Evalina O. Wiggins being made secretary-treasurer. To con- 
stitute the Executive Committee the names of Messrs. Seckerson and 
Grainger were added to those of the officers. A large number of teach- 
ers have joined the Association and an active campaign is going forward 
to get all English teachers in the state into the organization. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION 


The forenoon session at the annual meeting of the New England 
Association on March 21 was devoted to the report of a Committee on 
the Training of English Teachers. The committee carried on an inves- 
tigation in the colleges and in the schools to find out what training teach- 
ers of English have had, what additional training, if any, they would 
have profited by, and what efforts are being made by various colleges 
to provide special preparation for English work. 

The report, which appears in the Leaflet of the Association for April 
and also in Education for the same month, ends with a number of practical 
suggestions. It is urged that opportunities for practice teaching with 
competent criticism be provided wherever possible. The best results 
will be obtained when the student begins practice at the opening of 
the year and continues through two semesters. Larger secondary schools 
might profitably take into their employ, direct from college, promising 
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graduates who intend to make English teaching their profession and who 
would teach one or two classes under supervision, while assisting in 
theme-correcting and other work of the department. Courses in the 
teaching of composition and literature such as are now given in a few 
institutions should be multiplied. Prospective English teachers should 
take courses in English history as a background for English literature. 
They should receive adequate training in reading aloud. Finally, they 
should have the advantage of survey courses in English literature in 
which more stress is laid upon the significance of movements and the 
growth of types than is possible in the usual introductory college courses. 
In the afternoon the society listened to a charming address, entitled 
“‘A Literary Pilgrimage in England,” by Professor W. L. Phelps, of Yale 
University, and afterward elected officers as follows: President, E. 
Charlton Black, Boston University; Vice-President, George H. Brown, 
Brown-Nichols School; Secretary-Treasurer, F. W. C. Hersey, Harvard 
University; Editor, Charles S. Thomas, Newton High School. 


THE SPRING MEETING IN KANSAS 


Splendid and inspiring as are the Kansas state teachers’ meetings 
at Topeka every autumn, those who accept the invitation of the State 
University in the spring and go to Lawrence for the annual High-School 
Conference experience the delight of intimate and informal touch with 
others who are doing the same kind of work. This feeling was par- 
ticularly strong among the English teachers who went to Lawrence for 
March 20 and 21, for here was the birthplace of the Kansas Association 
of Teachers of English and this was the second birthday; and the 
Association had quadrupled in the two years. It was felt that a good 
deal had been accomplished in awakening an interest in the newer 
English problems in the state and in enlisting the co-operation of a large 
number of teachers. 

The big things on the program from the English teachers’ point of 
view were the two addresses by Professor James F. Hosic of the Chicago 
Normal College. The first of these addresses was given at the general 
meeting on Friday afternoon on “Educational Waste’’—waste of equip- 
ment, waste of the teacher’s energy, waste of the pupils’ time. Again 
on Saturday morning at the English Round Table, Professor Hosic 
delighted a large audience with his address on “The Reorganization of 
the English Course.” The rest of the Round Table program was given 
by Kansas members of the Association. Professor N. A. Crawford, of 
the State Agricultural College, read the President’s Address on “‘The 
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Development of Good Taste in Reading.” He declared that teaching 
the classics alone had not developed good taste in reading and pleaded 
for a larger use of good modern works. Miss Mattie Westenhaver, in 
her paper on “Uniform Terminology and Practice in High-School and 
Grade English,” deplored the waste of the student’s time in learning 
new names and new methods for the same work, and suggested that 
more uniformity could be brought about by closer personal acquaint- 
ance and co-operation between high-school and grade teachers. Super- 
intendent L. A. Lowther, of Emporia, discussed the “Supervision of 
English Work.’ His suggestions as to the standards by which a super- 
visor judges English work were exceedingly helpful. “The Socializa- 
tion of the English Course” was the subject of a thoughtful paper by 
Miss Ada Rice, of the Agricultural College, and Professor Frederick N. 
Raymond, of the University, spoke of the “Co-operation of Depart- 
ments” from the point of view of a teacher of English to engineers. 

At the close of the program a few minor matters of business were 
attended to, and then the English people joined with the other sections 
in the annual luncheon to which the University invites its Conference 


guests. CHARLOTTE M. Leavitt, Secretary 


MEETINGS WITH THE N.E.A. 


The National Education Association meets this year at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, July 4to 11. The advance announcements indicate that the 
program will be noteworthy. Among the topics set down are “The 
Educational Advancement of Women,” “Teachers’ Salaries and Cost 
of Living,” “The Needs of the Public School,” and “The Utility of 
Parent-Teachers’ Organizations.” 

As in former years, there will be special sessions of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in connection with the convention of the 
N.E.A. One of these will be a joint session with the Library Depart- 
ment, at which the “Cultural Possibilities of the Library”’ will be dis- 
cussed. Two other sessions will be held. One of these will be a plat- 
form meeting at which addresses or papers will be presented by V. C. 
Coulter, of Warrensburg, Mo., on “The Redistribution of the Elements 
of the High-School Course”; by E. L. Miller, of Detroit, Mich., on the 
“Differentiation of the Course in Composition from the Course in Lit- 
erature”; and by Emma Breck, of Oakland, Cal., on “The Past and 
Future of the Council.” The other session will be devoted to a round 
table for the discussion of the English work of the elementary school as 
related to that of the high school. 
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The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
will conduct a series of conferences during the N.E.A. meeting, and at 
that of Wednesday, July 8, the second preliminary report of the Joint 
Committee on the High-School Course in English will be presented. 
This will consist of a statement of the attainment in English that may 
reasonably be expected at the end of the sixth school year and a descrip- 
tion of the activities in composition and reading, including oral expres- 
sion, which should be carried on during the six following years. It is 
expected that the final report of this committee will be presented at 
Oakland, Cal., about August 16, 1915, when both the N.E.A. and 
the Council will meet in connection with an International Congress 
of Education. 


THE LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION 
The Louisville Association of English Teachers met at the Girls’ 
High School on March 20. The chief topic discussed was “ Vocational 
English.” It was voted to hold two meetings annually. Elizabeth G. 
Barbour, of the Girls’ High School, was re-elected president, and H. B. 
Moore, of the Boys’ High School, secretary. 


The Unpopular Review is the unusual title of a new quarterly pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. The name is intended to suggest the 
editor’s purpose, which is to present frank discussions of the questions 
of the day and to explode, if possible, some of the fallacies from which 
we as a nation suffer. The chief ones are declared to be that classes 
can afford to be indifferent to each other, that something can be had for 
nothing, that it is unnecessary to better the man in order to better his 
estate, etc. Vol. I is completed with the issue of April-June, 1914, and 
contains much stimulating reading. 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Initiation into Philosophy. By Emite Facuet. New York: Putnam, 1914. 
Pp. 254. $1.25 net. 
A brief, clear, and well-organized history of philosophy for beginners. The 
author is a member of the French Academy and author of Initiation into Literature. 
The translator is Sir Howe Gordon, Bart. 


Continuity. By OLIveR Lopce. New York: Putnam, 1914. Pp. 131. 
$1.00 net. 
The presidential address before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science for 1913. The author contends we are in danger of depending too much upon 
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the laboratory and upon the more tangible methods of dealing with problems of 

knowledge. 

The Principles of Education. By T. Ramont. New York: Longmans, 1914, 
Pp. 381. . 

A new edition of a standard work. 

A Master’s Degree. By MArGAaretT H. McCarter. Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 

1913. Pp. 294. $1.00 net. 

A college story with a moral. The author employs the getting of degrees to aid 
in setting forth the nature of the higher mastery. 

The Relation of Latin to Practical Life. By Frances E. Sasin. Chicago: 

Published by the Author, 1913. Pp. 126. 

A very striking presentation of the value of a knowledge of Latin. The book may 
be accompanied by an exhibit, which will double the force of the appeal. 

Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association. Oxford: The 

Clarendon Press, 1913. Pp. 182. $1.75. 

The fourth volume of studies by members of the society. It is edited by C. H. 
Herford and contains papers by Spingarn and Baker in America as well as contribu- 
tions from Elton, Winstanley, and others in England. 

English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century (1642-1780). By 

GeorGE H. NETTLETON. New York: Macmillan,1914. Pp. 366. $1.50. 

An attempt to provide an adequate account of a period which so far has been 
only partly covered. A succeeding volume will continue the history through the 
nineteenth century. 

Anglo-Saxon Christian Poetry. By A. J. BARNouw. Translated by LouIse 

Duptey. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1914. Pp. 41. 

An address delivered at the opening of the lectures on the English language and 
literature at Leiden, October 12, 1907. 

Introduction to the Study of English Literature. By VDAD.ScuppER. Revised 

Edition. Illustrated. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1914. 

Pp. 542. 

Attractively written and liberal in suggestions to teachers for supplemental work. 
The Art of Versification. By J. BerG ESENWEIN and Mary ELEANOR ROBERTS. 

Springfield (Mass.): Home Correspondence School, 1913. Pp. 311. 

A practical guide for students and writers. The first three chapters are devoted 
to a discussion of the nature of poetry. 

Literature in School. By Joun S. Wetcu. Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co., 

1914. Pp. 236. 

A series of studies drawn from the writer’s experience as a teacher and supervisor 
in the grammar grades. 

Business English: A Practice Book. By Rose A. Buntic. New York: Heath 

& Co., 1914. Pp. 381. 

The book is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with “Word Study and 
Grammar,’’ “Oral and Written Composition,’ and “Business Practice.’”” The space 
devoted to exercises is relatively large. 
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